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THE FRENCH NAVAL FLEET AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 


“Last week we printed an excellent engraving il-.. 


lustrating the international naval festival of the 
French and English fleets at Cherbourg. We give 
this week a picture illustrating the arrival of the 
French fleet at Portsmouth, England. This ar- 
rival f ed by a brilliant series of festivities 
commencing August 28, in which the Duke or 
Somerset, the French Minister of Marine, the local 
authorities of Brest, Cherbourg, and Portsmouth, 
and the officers and men of the rival and allied 
squadrons participated. 

The three weeks consumed in this mutual inter- 
change of naval courtesies probably gave neither of 
the two nations any new information in regard to 
the fleets of the other. It is said that the French 
‘ships are faster and less perfectly protected by armor, 


¢while the superiority in weight of ordnance rests 
with England. The English think ‘that this bal- 
ance of advantages is much in their favor.. Says 
the Saturday Review: ‘‘ Admiral Farracor sailed 
into the harbor of Mobile in a wooden ship, and 
some other American officers have expressed a doubt 
whether the advantage of armor-plating provides a 
compensation for its inevitable cumbrousness. If 
guns can be used at sea heavy enough to pierce any 
vessel. which can float, it appears not impossible 
that the lightest and most fragile ships may ulti- 
mately prove to be the safest.” : 

Now if we are not ri en our has ad- 
vantages both in respect of weight of ordnance and 
fleetness of vessels. M. Maks, who is no other 
than the Prince pre JOINVILLE, has contributed a 
paper on this subject to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
showing that America has taught foreign nations 
two lessons : First, that the 


@ 


war with the heaviest guns is of more importance 
than defensive armor ; and, secondly, that a system 
of coast protection by fleets of small Monitors and 
swarms of torpedoes might prove too formidable 
even for such ships as the Solferino or the Warrior. 
The résumé which he gives of the decisive naval 
events of the war goes some way to support his 
theories. When the Merrimac encountered the 
first Monitor, she was beaten by her smaller adver- 
sary simply because the Northern ship carried the 
heavier ordnance, The Atlanta was the next iron- 
clad ram which the Confederates produced; and she 
too was beaten by the Weehawken, a Monitor of half 
her size. The Aélanta carried 7-inch rifled guns, 
and was protected by four inches of iron inclined at 
an angle of about 30 degrees, backed by eighteen 
inches of wood. Her enemy was armed with 15- 
inch guns, and four shots sufficed to compel the At 
lania to strike her colors, The third ram, the 


- Albemarle, which was. built by the Confederates, 


served only to illustrate the second point on which 
M. Mars insists—the value of torpedoes, when 
used with skill and audacity. She lay moored up 
the Roanoke, and was blown oii of the water by s 
torpedo coolly fixed and fired by a United States 
lieutenant and a boat's erew of half a dozen mén. 


have nothing,” he says, 
‘* equivalent to the American 15-inch gun.” While 
the French field and siege guns are excellent, the 
Prince considers the French naval gun, which is in- 
tended to smash iron-plates, quite another thing. 
The American Monitors are invulnerable to the best 
guns carried by the Magenta or by any other French 
vessel, while the guns ‘vy the 


: 
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The Prince pe evidently deems the 
| American system of naval warfare more formidable 
smash the iron-plates of the best French vessel with 
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THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 


HE Convention of the Union party at Syra- 
cuse was singularly harmoniaus. It had 
no **proud record” to expunge, no shameful 
words or deeds to forget, no professions of an 
entirely pew faith to make. Always true to 
the Union and Government, it had but to con- 
zratulate itself upon their triumph. Always 
faithful to the equal rights of man, it had but 
to rejoice at the great fact of emancipation. 
Not having steadily insulted the soldiers who 
have saved the country, it had only to renew 
the expression of its gratitude; and having 
elected ANDREW JouNsoN in full confidence of 
his devoted patriotism, it had-not to express 
that confidence with lips still foaming with the 
foulest abuse of him. Always careful of the 
national honor, it had but to repeat that the 
debt is a-sacred obligation upon all the prop- 
erty and resources of the country; and as all 
-its ranks are full of men of tried and perfect 
loyalty, it had no oceasion to snatch its candi- 
dates from those who had scornfully repudiated 
its principles and policy. 

The Convention met at noon and dissolved 
before midnight, having done its good work. 
The resolutiens are plain and _ satisfactory. 
They congratulate the State upon the return 
of peace, and thank the soldiers and sailors, 
calling upon the Government to provide for the 
support of the disabied. They offer to the 
President a cordiai and effective support. They 
approve his sentiments of kindness and confi- 
dence toward the late rebels; and hope that 
the people of the disaffected States may be in- 
trusted with political power so soon as the safe- 
ty of the nation will permit. ‘True to its prin- 
ciple of equal rights, the Union Convention 
trusts that, when the public safety will allow 
the renewed exercise of political rights in the 
States lately rebellious, it will be granted in 
the faith and. upon the basis that they will be 
exercised in a spirit of justice, and with a view 
to the elevation and perpetuation of the full 
rights of citizenship of all their people, ‘‘ inas- 
much as these are principles which constitute 
the basis of our republican institutions.” 

There is no taint of treason, no smell of State 
sovereignty, upon the clean robes of the Union 
party; and this vast body of the truest Amcri- 
can citizens do not hesitate to declare their 
They further 
call for a reduction of the public expenditure, 
and a restoration of the civil courts as fast as 
the national safety will permit. They declare 
the inviolability of the national debt, and with 
the Government repudiate the rebel debt. They 
npprove the administration of Governor Frn- 
TON, sympathize with Mr. Sewarp, and call 
upon the State to send the honestest men to 
the Legislature, that corruption may be avoided. 

Upon this platform the Convention placed as 
candidates both soldiers and civilians, some of 
them new to publicpelitical life, but all of them 
tried and true ¢itiZ@ns whose character and 
ability haye been Tully tested. Warp Hunt 
and Joun K. Porter were nominated by ac- 
clamation for Judges of the Court of Appeals. 

The political contest now fairly opened can 
have nothing of personality. The main ques- 
tion to be decided is really national rather than 
local. We are to declare what we would have 
the policy of reorganization. Shall it be that 
of the Democratic party, which surrenders the 
disaffected States wholly into the hands of men 
like Hampton and V..Joun- 
son ; or that of the Union party, which declines 
to surrender the control of those States until 
the public safety is secured? Do J wish to 
have the Albany Regency and the New York 
Daily News do the work of pacification ; or shall 


_it be accomplished by those whose Unionism has 


been proved by fire, who have never excused 
rebels nor justified rebellion, and who believe 
that the existence of a privileged chass is not 
republican, and is fatal to the welfare of the 
people. 

General Stocum, Mr. Lucius Roprxson, and 
Mr. Martin Grover, are nominated by a party 
whose real views and feelings they do not rep- 
resent. What has General SLocum in common 
with Joun A. GREEN ? 
Rosinson in common with the Daily News? 
Have Green and the News come to these gen- 
tlemen, or have the gentlemen gone over to 
them? Of course nobody believes that either 
is the case. ‘The party wishes to come into 
power, and it does not care by what means. Its 
nomination of men who do not sympathize with 
its tendencies is merely a cunning tribute to 
the intelligence and patriotism of the State. 
The Democratic party knows it could have no 
hope of success but by wearing a mask ; and it 
chooses one of patriotic features. 

What title has this party—identified with ev- 
ery disgraceful and unpatriotic sentiment and 
act of the last five years—to the confidence of 
the State of New York against the great Union 
party of steadfastly loyal men so admirably char- 
acterized by Senator Foicer, the temporary 

Chairman of the Syracuse Convention, as ‘“great 


What has Lucius. 


and pewerful—not by the accident of a day nor 
by the chance result of a single political com- 
bination, but by years of adherence to plainly 
promulgated principle ; by persistent patriotic 
adherence to the country’s cause in the time of 
the country’s extremity ; by steadfast faith in the 
cardinal principles of American nationality, im- 
partial rights protected by impartial justice, ad- 
ministered under impartial laws flowing from 
impartial representation based upon impartial 
suffrage ?” 


SOUTH. CAROLINA CONVENTION. 


Tue South Carolina Convention was opened 


by a Message from Provisional Governor Perry, 
which has been printed in full in most of the 
daily papers, and has undonbtedly been widely 
read and pondered. Does any thoughtful man, 
who earnestly desires the pacification of the 
country, believe that the spirit of that Message 
promises well for such a result? We are all 
exhorted to conciliation. Is Governor Perry's 
Message conciliatory? He asserts, indeed, 
some prodigious truths. He summons the 
Convention to recognize that slavery in South 
Carolina is dead. ‘The shade of CaLnoun must 
have sneered with indignant incredulity. More- 
over, Governor PERRY says that, until an or- 
ganic law of South Carolina prohibits slavery 
forever, South Carolina can not hope to resume 
her place in the Union. We can imagine the 
expressive silence of the Convention as these. 
words were read. 

But from such a positive statement of the 
actual situation at the outset what might nat- 
urally have been expected of the rest of the 
Message? Might we not have looked for a 
sincere and conciliatory recommendation that 
the Convention should accept the situation ? 
Was it too much to expect that the Governor 
would suggest that, as more than half the pop- 
ulation, of the State had been hitherto slaves 
and were now freemen, every means should be 
provided for their speedy education and eleva- 
tion to all the equal rights of men and duties 
of citizens? Would a wise man and patriotic 
American insinuate, as Governor PERRY does, 
that more than half the population of the State 
should be permanently degraded into a pariah 
class? And how could any American Gov- 
ernor venture, under the circumstances, upon 
a bold assertion of the falsehood that ‘‘ this is 
a white man’s Government, and intended for 
white men only?” A very slight acquaintance 
with the history of eighty and ninety years ago 
would have corrected this error of Governor 
Perry’s, who, in this statement, merely re- 
peats the enormous and false assertion of 
Judge Taney in the Drep Scorrt decision. 

Does Governor PERRY suppose that the men 
who signed the@PDeclaration of Independence 
did not know the meaning of the words they 
used? ‘*‘All men” no more means all white 
men than all red men. It means exactly what 
it says. ‘The contemporary words of the lead- 
ers of the Revolution show what they thought 
upon this subject. And as to the Constitution 
Judge Taney himself can not help admitting 
that every person who, upon its adoption was a 
citizen of any State, became a citizen of the 
United States; and at that time colored per- 
sons were equal citizens in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, ‘‘ If so,” says Judge Curtis, 
controverting the Chief Justice, *‘it is not true 
in point of fact that the Constitution was made 
exclusively by the white race.........and as free 
colored persons were then citizens of at least 
five States.........they were among those for 
whom and whose posterity the Constitution 
was ordained and established.” 

Indeed, so far as regards the vital question 
now at issue in the country—the status of the 
colored part of the population—Governor PER- 
rx’s Message merely echoes the spirit of the 
Drep Scott opinion of Judge Taney. Can it 
be expected that a Convention, acting in that 
spirit, can offer to the Congress of the United 
States ‘‘such a republican form of government 
as will entitle South Carolina to the guarantee 
of the United States therefor?” Is there any 
reasonable hope that such a Convention will 
change the organic law to secure or suggest 
legislation to maintain that equality which is 
the spring of all republican government ? 

The'welfare of the disaffe¢ted States is, in 
the first instance, in the hands of the members 
of these Conventions. Every loyal man in the 
land sincerely wishes that their action may be 
such as to reveal a disposition which may be 
safely trusted by the country. Those who have 
doubted whether such would be the result, have 
yet patiently awaited the meeting and action of 
the Conventions, and will patiently wait to the 
end. But the earnest mind of the country 


must be even now asking the question whether 


the action of these bodies thus far is such as to 
prove that the States may be safely left to the 
domination of the class which alone appears in 
the Conventions. 

The responsibility is theirs, not ours. Wap 
Iiampron, a delegate to this South Carolina 
@onvention, has openly advised the late rebels 
to remain in the State, and do what they can to 
saye it; that is, to perpetuate discord in the 
Union. The allies of the rebels in this part of 


the country exhort them to fight out “‘ what 


remains of the contest.” Sobeit. The choice 
1s theirs. But if they choose to fight it out, 
do they suppose we shall not? If they could 
not beat us in the field, do they suppose we 
shall suffer them to outwit us in council? Do 
they suppose that we do not mean to finish our 
work? Do they suppose that the people of the 
United States, having won peace by a costly 
war, do not mean to secure peace ? 

If they will help us, if they will work with 
us, if they will honestly accept the situation, 
we shall gladly secure it together. If they will 
not, we shall still secure it. We ask for no in- 
justice to any man, white or black. We ask 
only for equal justice for all men, since it is 
demonstrated that the Unten can stand on no 
other foundation. 


TRY AGAIN. 


Ir is pleasant to see how cheerfully Captain 
ANDERSON writes, and Mr. Fievp talks, and 
the Company resolves upon the subject of the 
new Atlantic Cable next year. Ocean cables 
cost money. If the good public will only raise 
one or two millions of dollars more they shall 
have their cable. A new one can hardly be 
made for less than half a million of pounds. 
But for that the propositign is to depend upon 
the profits of a success in laying it. A million 
or so only is needed for current expenses. We 
can not help feeling in the matter of the cable 
as we do about the Hoosic Tunnel, that it will 
be *‘put through.” If not by this Company 
and this route, then by others, the work will 
surely be done. : 

The same spirit animates the Arctic explor- 
ers. It stimulated the exploration of the Nile 
until its sources were discovered; and no fail- 
ure, no eternal ice, no fate of FRANKLIN or 
KANE can dishearten the genius of Arctic dis- 
eoévery. Captain whose book, publish- 
ed a few months since, is acknowledged, by the 
most competent foreign and domestic critics, 
to be one of the most truly interesting and val- 
uable in the Arctic literature, is already far up 
once more among the frozen seas. And Dr. 
PETERMANN, a well-known German geogra- 
pher, is endeavoring to arrange a new expedi- 
tion upon a new theory. He is confident that 
the influence of the Gulf Stream extends into 
the polar waters between Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen. Dr. PETERMANN offers a large 
premium to sailors to engage in the voyage to 
test his theory. It is even reported that an 
English steamer is chartered for the purpose, 
and will sail from Hammerfest along the east- 
ern shore of Spitzbergen, and if practicable, as 
far as Gillisland. The merchants of Hamburg 
have subscribed a large part of the money; 
and should the experiment prove the sound- 
ness of Dr. PETERMANN’s belief, a large and 
important expedition will doubtless follow. 

We record such facts with sympathy and 
admiration. The earth was given to man to 
subdue, and neither tropic heat, nor‘polar cold, 
nor the waves of the sea, nor the sand of the 
desert, can deter him from his destiny. The 
stout old British seaman, Sir Humpnrey GIL- 
BERT, sailed away to the North Pole three cen- 
turies ago, and was never heard of more. But 
he said that a man was as near to heaven on 
the seaasontheland. That is the spirit which 
ennobles human nature, and solves all the se- 
crets of the globe. 


REVIVAL OF OUR MERCHANT 
NAVY. 


WHEN the war ended the merchant navy of 
the United States had been so reduced that it 
might almost have been said to have been 
crushed out. Of fifteen lines of seagoing steam- 
ers sailing out of New York before the war only 
three survived : the line to Aspinwall, the line to 
Portland, Maine, and a feeble line to Havana. 
Our sailing vessels had been diminished to a 
mere fraction of the tonnage afloat before the 
war; in the years 1861, ’2, ’3, and ’4, some 800 
American vessels had been transferred to the 
British flag. The carrying trade between this 
country and Europe was wholly in the hands of 
foreigners, and the trade between this country 
and China, and this country and South Amer- 
ica, very nearly so. Had it not been for the 
fact that the Government took some 250 ves- 
sels, including nearly all the steamers previous- 
ly used in our coasting-trade, the war would 
have ruined the shipping merchants of the coun- 


terprise began the work Of rebuilding our com- 
mercial marine. There were still Confederate 
soldiers in the field when steamers were adver- 
tised to leave for Charleston; passenger and 
| freight lines were organized to sail to several 
rebel ports before the Treasury Department 
had taken the first.step toward relaxing the re- 
strictions upon commerce with the insurgent 
States. Five months have now elapsed since 
the war came to an end. For nearly a fort- 
night trade with the States lately in rebellion 
has been free. It is instructive to note the 
progress which has been made toward the res- 
toration of our coasting-trade. 

Three regular lines of steamers ply between 
New York and New Orleans; the departures 
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try. 
With the first dawn of peace individual en- - 


average three a week. Three lines run ho- 
tween New York and Savannah, giving an 
average of a steamera day. Only one regular 
Ifne is advertised to ply between New York and 
Charleston, but there is a line from Philade|- 
phia, and extra steamers will bring up the 
average departures from the North to four a 
week. There are two lines of steamers to 
Wilmington, two to Norfolk, and one—besides 
several occasional steamers—to Richmond, Vir- 
A new line is advertised to sail to Mo- 
bile once a week. To Portland, Maine. there 
is a steamer almost every day. For Havana 
three regular lines are advertised, insuring two 
steamers a week. One of these lines runs on 
to Vera Cruz twice a month. The United 
States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company ad- 
vertise that they will dispatch a monthly steam- 
er for Rio Janciro, touching at intermediate 
ports. Boston is establishing a line to New 
Orleans, another to Havana, and a third to 
Mobile. Altogether, it may safely be said that 
the coast service on the Atlantic is as active 
and as well performed as it was before the war. 

To California we have two steamers a month, 
as we had during, and occasionally before, the 
war. But the steamship line on the Atlantic 
has within a few days passed into the hands of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship.Company ; and it is 
well understood that within a short time three 
if not four steamers will be dispatched monthly 
from New York to Aspinwall. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company has increased its 


‘capital from four to eight millions, and is now, 


after the Cunard Company, the greatest steam- 
ship corporation in the world. It proposes to 
run three or four steamers a month from New 
York to Aspinwall; a like number from Pana- 
ma to San Francisco; one steamer a month 
from San Francisco to British Columbia; and 
one from San Francisco to Shanghai in China. 
The local trade of the towns on the Pacific 
Coast of South America is drained by steamers 
owned by the Panama Railroad; in case other 
vessels should be needed for the Pacific Coast, 
between Panama and Lower California, the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company will be ready 
to supply them. Its fleet at present is as fol- 
lows: 
ON PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Registered Carpenter's 


Names of Steamers. Tonnage. Measurement. 
4500 


Constitution, side-wheel........... ee ! 

Golden City, 4787 
Colorado, .... 4504 
Sacramento, side-wheel........... 2683 .... 3576 
Golden Age, side-wheel............ 1870 .... 2510 
St. Louis, side-wheel.............. 1772 2068 
Sonora, side-wheel 1754 .... 2047 
Uncle Sam, side-wheel ............ 1434 _.... 1912 
California, side-wheel ............-. 1057 .... 1410 


Taboga, side-wheel (steam tender)... 300 .... 400 
ON ATLANTIC SIDE. 


Atlantic, side-wheel ...... Sveceves 2845 .... 3793 
lfenry Chauncey, side-wheel ...... 2657 .... 3043 
Montana, side-wheel....... 2677 .... 
Arizona, 9794 .... 3625 
Mariposa, propeller .... 1451 
Monterey, propeller. .............. 108T 1413 
Senator, propeller. 800 
Ocean Queen, side-wheel.......... 2715 .... 3620 
New York, side-wheel............. 2117 .... 2823 
Costa Rica, side-wheel ............ 1917 2557 
Northern Light, side-whecl........2056 .... 2742 
North Star, side-wheel ...........-. .... 2490 
Ariel, side-wheel.............. 
Champion (iron), side-wheel....... 1452 .... 1536 


side-wheel, building, about ..4000 .... 
8side-wheel, building, about ..4000 .... 5300 


* For China. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Total Registered. Total Measurement. 
15 Atlantic Steamers 40,656 
10 Pacific Steamers...... 98 O74 
2 China Steamers ...... 8,000. 10,667 


No serious steps have yet been taken to re- 
store to the American flag its proper share of 
the traffic between the United States and Eu- 
rope. A steamer has been advertised by the 
Learys to sail for England, but there is no as- 
surance that she will be the pioneer of a sub- 
stantial and regular line. About six steamers 
leave New York every week for Liverpool, 
London, Bremen, and Hamburg—giving an 
average of one vessel a day. But all these 
vessels are owned abroad. The English have 
four regular lines, besides transient ships; there 
is a regular line from Hamburg, one from 
Bremen, and a French line from Havre. No 
attempt has yet been made to resuscitate any 
of the old Amcrican lines. 

The field has not been neglected, however, 
by American ship-owners. The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company stand ready to put on a 
line to. Liverpool, if they see their way clear. 
The Learys will have a line, if they can se- 
cure vessels and see a fair chance of business. 
Two steamers are being built for a Boston and 
Liverpool line. And the stockholders in the old 
Southampton and Havre line are anxious to re- 
establish it ona new basis. Allthese parties are, 
however, looking to Congress foraid in the shape 
of a subvention for carrying the mails, and un- 
til they become convinced that there is nothing 
to be derived from this source, it will be futile 
to expect them to do what they might toward 
regaining our share of the carrying trade be- 
tween the United States and Europe. Sooner 
or later they will understand that the United 
States can not afford to pay subventions to 
ocean steamships for carrying mails across the 
Atlantic, and that even if the expense could be 
afforded, the principle is now so generally un- 
derstood to be false that the money would not 
be voted. All the misfortunes of the Collins 
Company may be traced to reliance on sub- 
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wndoned to the British. But as soon as the 


abi 
fatal notion of Government aid is eradicated 


from their minds, we rely on seeing one or 
more American steamship lines: to Liverpool, 
which will do credit to the country. 

Let no man despair of our regaining our su- 


premacy on the sea. The demand for steam- 
ships is more active than it ever was. As a 
general rule, Government is selling its battered 
old transports and steamers at far better prices 
than was expected; in some cases the vessels 
sell for more than Government paid for them. 
Ship- builders are busy in every direction— 
though the high rates of wages operate to their 
disadvantage ; the chances are that more ocean 
steamers will be launched in 1866 than in any 
previous year in our history. 


MOSES AND JOHN TYLER. 


Many of the Democratic managers are mak- 
ing the most elaborate efforts to allure the 
President from the party which elected him, 
which has steadily supported him, and which 
has shown it¢ undiminished unity and power in 
the Autumn elections. ‘They hope to accom- 
plish this result by approving what they sup- 
pose to be his policy, absolutely and without 
criticism. Unluckily for the ingenious opera- 
tors, they forget that the approval of the Presi- 
dent by the Democratic Conventions elsewhere 
than in New York has been very conditional, 
and by no means of that hearty and wholesale 
character which is desirable for the success of 
the plot. ) 

Why the President should suppose that the 
party which carried on the war, and which is 
unbroken, should be unable to complete its 
work the Democratic doctors do not say. Why 
ANDREW JOHNSON should imagine that the 
builders of the Chicago platform share his earn- 
est convictions ppon the questions arising from 
the war, in whigh he was so conspicuous a fig- 
ure, and was s@ heartily denounced by those 
architects, they jalso fail to inform us. And 
why a sensible | jresident of the United States, 
with his eyes o, en, should be expected delib- 
erately to walk into the position which Joun 
TYLER alone occupies in the history of the 
United States, they also discreetly refrain from 
saying. JOHN TYLER was a Whig who ratted 
to the Democrats upon becoming President, 
and was as much respected by them as by those 
he deserted. What public career in this coun- 
try was more pitiable than his? What other 
public man’s name has passed into a word ex- 
pressing so weak and abortive an act? Jonn 
TyLer ‘‘tykerized” to secure a second term. 
He lost the second term, and gained universal 
derision. Mr. Jounson is not an old man,.but 
he is quite old enough to ¥emember vividly the 
public career of Joun TYLER. 

The alliance which the Democratic party con- 
templates is with their ancient friends in the 
late rebel States. They were formerly also the 
political friends of the President. But he part- 
ed with them in the winter of 1860-61. He 
expressed his views of what their fate should 
be both in the Senate at that time and in the 
White House in the spring of 1865. He now 
says to them that if they will abolish slavery 
they mayepresent amended State Constitutions 
for the consideration of Congress. But if Con- 
gress objects to any of them because of their 
not being truly republican and as holding the 
seeds of infinite future trouble, do the Demo- 
cratic doctors suppose that the President is go- 
ing with Wape Hampton and Horatio Sry- 
MOUR against Congress and the great body of 
loyal citizens who carried the war through to 
the end, and who stand together to secure the 
results of the war? Even if, as some Demo- 
cratic organs openly stated before beginning to 
praise him, the President is anxious for a sec- 
ond term, is he likely to see his way to it more 
clearly under the auspices of the residuary leg- 
atces of the Chicago platform and of the Rebel- 
lion than under those of the great national 
party with which he has fought the good fight, 
and is still fighting it ? 

ANDREW JOHNSON told the colored men of 
Tennessee that he would-be their Moses. 
Events have made him the Moszs of the whole 
country. We doubt if he will desert that part 
for the réle of Jonn TYLER. 


RATS. 


_ Now that the State Conventions are over it 
's time to think of the city government, and to 
consider who shall be Mayor. Perhaps we 
have had enough of Mayor Guntruer. Possi- 
bly the city has made up its mind not to have 
the taxes steadily increase without the least 
benefit to any body but corrupt agents. But 
Whether it has or not, the honest men of New 
York, and they are more than ten, ought to 
Select an honest, competent candidate to vote 
he, being found, ought to consent’ to 
and, 
Nothing seems to be clearer than that if you 
plant thistles you will not reap wheat. Andif 
you make dishonest or Weak men governors 


| you will have a corrupt or feeble government. 
If there were any doubt of this rather evident 
truth the recent civic history of New York would 
supply the proof. The city is a by-word and a 
wonder to the country. Why not give the 
country a surprise by electing an able, honor- 
able, and efficient citizen for Mayor ? 

If there were a New Yorker of the highest 
character, of proved executive ability, of con- 
spicuous and honorable patriotism, of much 
and varicd experience in public affairs, of great 
personal popularity, and acceptable to honest 
men of all parties, ought he not to be nomin- 
ated for Mayor, and hold it a sacred duty to 
acceptthe nomination? And if there are many 
such, ought not each one of them to be willing 
to make the sacritice ? 

It is folly to say that a decent man can not 
be elected. The result of such an experiment 
as we suggest could not be foretold. It must 
be tried. A mere’party nomination, or that of 
i good-natured nobody does not put us to the 
proof. Such a nomination makes every voter 
listless, and the election goes by default. No- 
body in London supposed Joun Stuart 
could be elected to Parliament from Westmin- 
ster. But the consequence of nominating such 
& man was to rouse eycry voter, to awaken the 
district thoroughly, and Mr. Mut was elected. 

Even if you are defeated it is a great satis- 
faction to vote for an honorable and worthy can- 
didate. That alone is a kind of success, for a 
vote for positive character and ability is a pro- 
test against baseness. 

This is a question in which the poorest citi- 
zen has a vital interest. He may not pay taxes 
directly, but he does indirectly. High taxes 
enhance rents and prices. Corruption at the 
City Hall makes bread and meat dearer to ev- 
ery consumer. In a city like New York econ- 
omy and honesty in public expenditure cheapen 
the cost of living to every citizen. The rats in 
the City Hall eat in every bgdy’s larder. Let 
us clear them out. 


FROM MEMPHIS. 


A GENTLEMAN who has peculiar advantages for 
knowing what le asserts, writes’ us from Memphis 
describing the feeling in that city. What he says 
is interesting, because it confirms the almost uni- 
versal testimony : 


‘“*The rebellious spirit of the people here is as bitter 
and strong as it has been at any time during the last five 
years. What I hear and see leads me to believe that 
slavery-even and the rebel debt are not entirely given up. 
Hints are thrown out here and there that the rebel money 
may be worth more some day than at present. I have 
talked with many officers here, and their opinion is, that 
if the troops were withdrawn now, in two weeks a North- 
ern man could not live here with any degree ot safety. 

**T believe if the rebel States were allowed in the next 
Congress full representation that, united with the Cop- 
perhead party of the North, they would repudiate the na- 
tional debt. ‘Maybe I am wrong; but if I were a repre- 
sentative from the South I should not feel like voting tax- 
es to pay an army for putting me down, 

**The disposition of the people here is to make heroes 
of those who fought and fell in the rebel ranks. Only last 
Sabbath one Rev. —— Rocers, Rector of the St. Lazarus 
Episcopal Church, delivered a discourse in ‘honor of the 
Confederate dead.’ This RoGers proposes to’ build in 
Memphis a cathedral which ‘shall hand down to an ad- 
miring posterity’ the names of the ‘heroes who fell in a 
noble cause.’ Three thousand five hundred dollars were 
pledged in two days for this cathedral. 

** Does it not stand us in hand to teach these men what 
treason is, and the punishment due traitors? . 

‘¢It is common talk among officers here that the war 
ended too soon. We expect to fight it again if too lenient 
a policy is adopted by Congress in dealing with unrepent- 
ant and still proud and haughty rebels. 

‘*I sincerely hope you will continue to advocate the 
principles you have so manfully defended, and can assure 
you of the heart-felt gratitude of every true soldier ia our 
army.” 


CAN IT BE TRUE? 


Tuer following is the lofty view of the situation 
taken by General MorGAn, VALLANDIGHAM’S can- 


didate for Ohio, in his speech to the 


Convention that nontinated him. General MorGAN 
would have saved Jfrss Grundy: 


‘*Can it be true that the people of Ohio desire the ex- 
termination of our countrymen of the South, and that the 
black man’s home shall be built upon the white man’s 
grave? Forbid it, Heaven! And in the name of our 
country, in the name of civil liberty, in the name of all 
we hold most dear on earth, invoke the spirits of the 
mighty dead—of WasHINGTON and ADAMS, of FRANKLIN 
and of JEFFERSON, of Hamitton and of Mapison—against 
the horrid profanation against humanity, against the Con- 
stitution, against the divine spirit of Christianity iteelf.”’ 


TO BE CALLED FOR, WHEN 
WANTED. 


A Democratic paper in Wisconsin says, with 
exquisite humor: ‘“‘ The great Democratic party of 
the country stands ready to continue that service 
which it has so faithfully rendered in the past.” 


VIRTUOUS IF: 


A WEsTERN Democratic editor asks, ag if his con- 
science pricked him, *‘ And if, through the war, 
the great Democratic party of the country never 
failed. of performing its duty, it is as ready to per- 
form its whole duty now.” 


Mr. Srerien Masserr (Jeems Pipes of 
Pipesville) has been giving his serio-comic lecture 
through the State of New York most successfully. 
Mle is now on his way to Chicago, thence to Min- 
nesota. The Press throughout thé country speak 


very highly of his entertainment. 


HALTING. 
Sir, you speak wisely; I 


That Peace is blessed, that War is awfu. ; 
And that (if we nobly compass it) 

The gain of Commerce is fair and lawful. 
I grant that sickles and pruning-hooks 

Are better than swords or battle-axes; 
That wine and honey, and Art and books, 

Fail of the sting of debts and taxes. 


But still if (now mark me) it shall chance 
That we have trafficked our splendid Anger 
For only a lean inheritance 
Of outward lushness and inward languor— 
Why, then, I say that I think ’twere well 
If the shock of our armies were not over : 
For the Lord made Men to conquer Hell, 
And not to fatten, like kine, in clover. 


If the Thrift you speak of, the Peace you laud, 
The tripled gains you count im your pocket— 
Clear dawning on us the Truth of God, 
Strike dumb the jeering lips that mock it— 
If they roll the stones from the living tombs 
In which the brothers, of Christ are trampled, 
And crown their centuried martyrdoms 
With such true crowning as He exampled - 


If your loud pwans’o’er shotless 
Mean also Glory unto the Father, 
So that wherever our border runs 
Justice and Mercy may fun together; 
Why, then, I answer that every song 
You sing to the sweet Peace bropding o’er us, 
Cleaving the ether, shall bear along , 
The added burden of my weak chorus. 


Than this, no further: I am afeared. 
I see an Infinite Splendor waiting ; 
I see an Infinite Terror reared— 
I see a People hesitating 
Between a narrowing shibboleth, 
And a cry that climbs to the sapphire portals; 
Between low pacts that are crammed with death, 
And a covenant with the Immortals. . 


For God’s dread tongues of terrible fire, 

Eating the blackness that plucked our vitals, 
And cast us prone in the hungry mire, 

A-choke with agony—what requitals ? 
Behold! in lowliest human guise 

The Master standeth—the hour is going; 
We look with straight, incredulous eyes: 

Our false lips move—and the cock is crowing. 


Certes, our creditors need their dues ; 
But also the. Heavens will have just payment: 
If they arraign us, I think we lose | ; 
Artt—and not merely food and raiment. 
It hurts (does it not?) when the flaming: knives 
Of a mad assassin hew and stab us? 
Well—when the Messenger arrives, 
Shall we send the NAzAkENE—or Barabbas? 
RiIcHARD REALF. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ‘* ALGONQUIN” AND ‘‘ WINOOSKI.” 


“Ar ten o’clock a.m. on Friday, September 23, the trial 
of the double-enders Algonquin and Winooski began. The 
vessels were to light fires at the same time, and after five 
hours’ preliminary trial the fires were to be drawn and 
new fires to commence, and an accurate account by weight 
was to be kept of the fuel consumed guring the trial, which 
was to continue 96 hours. 1600 pounds of coal were to 
be given to the Winooski per hour and the same amount 
weighed out fur the Algonquin, and both vessels were to 
make 15 revolutions per minute on the average. If the 
Algonquin could during the trial average the same num- 
ber of revolutions as the Winooski, and with a less amount 
of coal, then what she left on the wharf was to be weighed, 
and would be the measure ef her superior economy. If 
more coal was needed to keep up 15 revolutions per minute 
then it should be given. 

At the commencement of the preliminary trial the Al- 
gonquin had the advantage by 23 degrees of temperature 
in the water in her boilers. The Winooski began by put- 
ting on 1110 pounds of pine wood under 1600 pounds of 
coal; the Algonquin with the-same amount of wood, but 
2000 pounds of coal. By 11.14 the Algonquin began to 
** revolve” with a steam pressure of 43 pounds, having al- 
ready had in her furnaces 4000 pounds of coal. It was not 
‘iil noon that the Winooski began to make steam, though 
she had expended 6500 pounds of coal—2500 more than the 
Algonquin. She began to ** revolve” at 12.38 with a steam 
pressure of 20 pounds. At one o'clock the Algonquin was 
making 14 revolutions and the Winooski 12. At 2.50 the 
Algonquin made 12} revolutions with pressure of 46 
pounds and a consumption per hour of 1300 pounds of 
coal. ‘The Winooski made 17 revolutions; steam 24 
pounds; consumption of coal 1100 pounds per hour. The 
five hours’ trial was closed at 4 v.m. 


In another hour the 96 hours’ trial commenced. Upto { 


Saturday night the Winooski was 1050 revolutions ahead. 
At 4 o'clock v.m. on Sunday the Algonquin was 140 
revolutions ahead, and was gaining 1} revolution per min- 
ute, besides having saved nearly 2 tons of the amount of 
coalallowed. At 8.30 p.m. the Winooski was rapidly gain- 


ing. 

At 11 v.m. ou Sunday the Algonquin's feed-pipe failed, 
owing, Mr. Dickerson says, te the too sudden closing of 
the check valves on the . is occurred the 
Algonquin had to her credit 2536 pounds of coal. Mr. 
Dickerson claims that the result wp to this point was iu 
favor of his vessel. But in the result we must 
consider that allowing for the weight of coal in the fur- 
naces—those of the Winooski beigg 58 square feet larger 
than the Algonquin’s—the Algonquin had really con- 
sumed only 989 pounds less than the Winooski, while the 
latter had made 33T revolutions more than the former, and 
was gaining. These 337 revolutions—allowing 14% revo- 
lutions per minute, which was the average number made 
by the Winooski—represent in time 33 minutes and 50 
seconds; while the amount of coal saved in favor of the 
Algonquin—she having averaged a comsum of 158} 
pounds per hour—represent 37 minutes and 31 seconds. 
That is, the Algonquin had an advantage which, repre- 
sented in time, amounts to 14 minutes and 41 seconds. 
The vessels had been running 54 hours, and the Algonquin's 
advantage distributed over this time would be .%, or less 
than + ot a second per minute. But the chief considera- 
tion involved in the estimate is that the Algonquin gained 
this insignificant advantage by sacrificing her machinery, 
while the Winooski would probably have been able to more 
than balance the account against her, without the slight- 
est risk. It is fortunate that the injury to the Algonquin 
occurred in her feed-pipe, and did not, as was apprehended, 
take the form of an explosion. 

In a letter published September 27 Mr. Dickerson claims 
that instead of the Winooski being ahead 337 revolutions, 
the Algonquin was ahead 92, when the latter broke down. 
In that case the Winooski’s claim was false, and the Al- 
gonquin had an advantage of nearty three quarters of an 
hour, or, when distributed over 54 hours, of nearly one 
second per minute. 


and with the 


THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION, 


The Union State Convention met at Syracuse Septem. 
ber 20. There was no evidence of factious disorganization 
apparent, as the World hoped there might be. - Mr. Charles 
J. Folger was.chosen temporary Chairman. Before taking 
his seat he made a speech in which he said that the Union 
party was nota party of words but of deedsand ideas, He 
contrasted the course of that party with the course of the 
Democratic party. Chauncey M. Depew was then made 
2resident of the Convention. He also made a speech very 
similar in its general tenor to that of Folger. 

Francis Barlow was chosen as candidate for 
Secretary. of State; Thomas H. Hillhouse for Controller; 
Colonel Howland for Treasurer; General J. H. Martindale 
for Attorney-General; Mr. J. P. Goodsell for State En- 
gineer and Surveyor; General Barnum for Inepector of 
State Prisons} and Henry Jones for Clerk of the Court of 


Appeals. 

The resolutions adopted were such as would be assented 
to by every true Unionist in the State. . No distinct asser= 
tion was made of the policy of negto cuffrage. President 
Johnson's policy was heartily indorsed. 


THE ALABAMA CONVENTION. 


The Alabama Convention has authorized the Provi- 
sional Governor to order an election for Members of Con- 
to take place on the first Monday in November. 
Convention has passed au ordinance declaring the 
ordinance of secession null and void. The Mississippi 
Convention has done the same; but that of South Carolina 
thought it necessary to repeal the secession ordinance. 
The Alabama Convention has also passed an ordinance 
recognizing the death of slavery. Another ordinance 
permits negroes to hold property and to testify in courts. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


By a whaling vessel arrived at New London from the 
Arctic Ocean, the Jornal of Commerce has advices from 


‘Captain C. H. Hall, the explorer, who left the United 


States in 1864, under the patronage of Henry Grinnell, 
Esq., of this city. Mr. Hall's letters were expreseed 150. 
miles over thé ice by dog-sledges tu reach the open sea, 
He writes in good spirits, having obtained much valuable 
information in regard to the Franklin Expedition. Mr. 
Hall expects to spend ‘most of his time in King William's 
Land and on Boothie Felix Peninsula, and desires that a 
vessel should be sent in the epring of 1867 te bring him 
home. Three years spent as propozed in the huts ofithe 
Esquimaux, with good native interpreters who accompany 
Mr. Hall in his wanderings, ought to be sufficient to clear 
up all mystery respecting the lost navigator. Mr. Hall's 
letter is dated Snow House, on the Coast Line of Roe’s 
Welcome, lat. 64° 46’ N., lon. 87° 29° W. 

M. de Azainbugh, the new Brazilian Minister, was pre- 
sented to President Johnson September 23, .when the usu- 
al diplomatic addresses were exchanged. 

A letter written by President Lincoln to the family of 
General Walbridge, after the latter's decease, has been 
published. In: this letter President Lincoln declared his 
intention to make negro suffrage in the South a condition 
precedent to universal amnesty. 

The, casualties in the campaign of General Grant's 
army from May 5 to November 1, 1864, were 88,387, ‘of 
which 10,592 ‘were killed, 55,957 were wounded, and 
23,858 were missing. During the first week of the cam- 

ign in the battles of the Wliderness the casualties were 
29,410; at Spottsylvania, including the time from May 12 
to May 21, the casualties were 10,389; at Cold Harbor, 
from June 1 to June 10, the casualties were 13,153. 

In the Atlanta campaign General Sherman* lost 37,199 
men. Against ‘a total of missing of 23,000, the Army of 
the Potomac has a set-off of 15,370 prisoners, captured 
from the ——- Of guns, the same army lost 25 and 
captured 32. he Grand Army of the Mississippi cap- 
tured and received an aggregate of- 12,983 prisoners and 
deserters during the active operationsending with the fall 
of Atlanta, of whom 25 per cent. came voluntarily into 
our lines. Of guns, 26 were taken and 16 lost by General 
Sherman’s army. From May 1 to the middle of Septem. 
ber, no less than 52,217 of General Sherman's soldiers, 
besides the wounded, were medically treated, of which. 
aggregate the remarkably smal! number of only 420 died 
from various diseases. Of artillery ammunition the Ar- 
mies of the Cumberland, Tennessee, and -Ohjo expended 
together 149,670 rounds; of small-arms ammunition 
22,137,132 rounds. 

In the council at Fort Smith, Arkansas, seventy - five 
loyal and seventy-four disloyal Indian delegates, not in- 
cluding the Chiefs, had signed the treaty of peace with 
the Government Commissioners up te September 21. The 
Choctaws and @hickasaws signed it September 21, and 
the council was finally closed. e 

Joseph R. Anderson, of the 
Richmond, has been pardoned by the President. 

It is stated that the iron-clad Monadnoc, the steamer 
Vanderbilt, and the screw-steamer Tuscarora, will leave 
the North on the Ist of October for the Pacific. They are 
to be attached to the squadron on that coast. These ves- 
sels will be accompanied to their destination by Commo- 
dore John Rodgers. 

On the 16th of September, General P. G. T. Beauregarc¢ 
under whose command the first shot of ‘the war was fi 
across the bows of the Star of the West, tock the oath of 
allegiance preparatory to making application for a pardon. 

CGreneral Wirz’s health is so precarious that it is consid- 
ered doubtful whether he will survive his trial. - The evi- 
dence for the prosecution is all in. 

Reports have heen received from General Connor that he 
attacked and defeated a Jarge force of Arrapahoes near 
Big Horn on the 28th of August, capturing five hundred 
head of cattle and a large amount of plunder. _ We lost a 
number killed and wounded, amoung them several officers. 
Intelligence to the 21st of September has been received 
from Colonel Cole, commanding the right column of Gen- 
eral Connor’s ex: edition against the hostile Indians of the 
Northwest. Hig troops had engagements on the Ist, 3d, 
4th, and Sth of September, on Powder River, with a large 
force, estimated at over three thousand, of the Sionx; 
Cherokee, and .Arrapaho tribes, who on each occasion 
were defea acattered, and driven with great slaughter, 
s of a large number of their horses. Their 
killed and wounded, included in which were many of their 
principal chiefs, were estimated at 600. Colonel Cole’s 
total loss was seven killed and three wounded. 

J. Madison Wells has been appointed Provisional Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana. 

The Wisconsin Democratic State Convention met Sep- 
tember 20, and made the following nominations: For 
Governor, Harris C. Hobart; Lieutenant-Governor, D. W. 
Maxon; Attorney-General, General M. Montgomery; Sec- 
retary of State, L. B. Vilas; Treasurer, J. A. Adams. The 
resolutions adopted indorse President Johnson's policy of 
restoring the Union on the basis of the Federal ('onstitu- 
tion; pledges him unqualified support therein; opposes 
negro suffrage in the State of Wisconsin or interference 
with it in other States; opposes the euspension of the 
habeas corpus; favors the mot rigid economy in the ex- 
penses of the Government, and strict equalization of the 
tax burdens, 


FOREIGN. NEWS. 


coast. 
strongly denounces the continued 
devastations of the and thinks that Britis 
ships of war should join in the pursuit of the pirate. It is 
announced that immediately on intelligence of the de- 
vastation being committed among American whaler by 
the rebel pirate Shenandoah reaching Acapulco, Mexico, 
the commander of the British war steamer Devastation, 
then lying in that harhor, after a coxsultation with Cap- 
tain Scott of the United States steamer Saranac, set sail 
in pursuit of the cruiser, avowing his determination, if he 
overhauled her,.to treat her only as @ pirate. . 
Secretary published ‘a letter de- 
ing the Andersonville atrocittes.. 
The cholera. has increased so much at Marseilles that 
the Mayor has summoned a meeting of the physicians to 
concert measures of relief. Late advices from Marseilles 


report much alarm there. Many of the inhabitants are : 


fleeing in consequence of the progress of the pestilence, 


Tredegar Iron Works, at 
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‘dies from Government, and to the wasteful- 
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our ship-owners can not compete with CUNARD a¢ 
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despises the Chicago Platform 
Democrats last year. 


The Democratic party in this State could have 
chosen no more available candidate than General 


He en- | Siocum, whose uprightness and honesty are beyond 


General SLocum’s more recent service as com- 
ing 


iliar to all of our readers to need recapitulation. 


question, and whose patriotism has. come gut of the 
furnace-heat of a four years’ war as bright and un- 
sullied as thé stars of the flag he fought for. 


the New York Democratic nomination found him. 
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with great credit. For some | of the army, 
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army. 
of June he occupied the Virginia Central Railroad | those memorable first three days of May, and, | Upon the surrender of Jounsron General Stocum 


bridge across the Chickah 


moted to a lieutenancy, he resigned his profession | brought him into the early part of the seven days’ 


Brapyr.) 


Army Corps, then under M‘Dow- 
ELL, until April, 1862, when he was placed in com- 
division, which he led during the 
paign 
time he held the advance of the extreme 
General SLocum, upon the 


teers. This regiment left Elmira, one thousand | Twelfth Corps, was made its commander, h 
serve grand division under SicEL, and therefore did | ural when Hooxer resigned the command of the | adopted by the 


battles, especially that of Gaines’s Mills. At the When it became necessary to send troops to the 


He was recalled to military life by the breaking | battle of Antietam, in September, 1862, he com- 


out of the rebellion. He re-entered the service as | manded the First Division in FraANKL1N’s wing. 
commission dated July 4, 1862. 


BLENKER, was appointed Brigadier-General. His | of Fredericksburg this corps formed half of the re- | was relieved and sent to Vicksburg. 
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GENERAL BARLOW. 


Francis C. Baruow, the 
Union candidate for Secretary of State in New 
York, is one of the most heroic and skillful of our 
soldiers. One of his achievements, the capture of 
awhole rebel division with its Generals at Spottsyl- 
vania, was perhaps the most brilliant single feat 
of the war. ew York 
regiment upon the umter, hi capacity, 
dauntless courage, and loyal devotion, carried him 
rapidly from the ranks to a Colonelcy. At Fair 
Oaks his regiment, the New York Sixty-first, was 
nobly conspicuous. At Antietam he captured two 
stands of colors and three hundred prisoners, and, 
leading in the hottest fire, was fearfully wounded 
and left for dead upon the field. 

Promoted a Brigadier his recovery from appar- 
ently hopeless injuries enabled him to take part in 
the great day of Gettysburg, when he was again 
so severely wounded that he fell into the hands of 
the enemy, but seemed so nearly dead that they 
left him, and he was recaptured by our men. By 
the most unremitting and tender care once more 
able to join the army, he commanded the first di- 
vision of Hancock’s Second Corps when the final 
campaign in Virginia open The .army moved 
on the 3d of May, and forced its bloody way through 
the Wilderness. On the 12th, at the earliest dawn, 
Bax.ow’s Division at the head of the assaulting 
column broke over the rebel works, and, clubbing 
muskets, captured three thousand prisoners, an en- 
tire division, with Major-General Epwarp Jouy- 
son and Brigadier Srvart.. Pushing on with his 
division, and fortunately unhurt, he was actively 
engaged in the field when the sad news of his wife’s 
death reached him—a wife worthy of a soldier. 

Married upon the eve of his departure for the 
war, his wife shared his fortunes, and with a zeal 
like that of her husband in the field, this accom- 
plished and admirable woman devoted herself to 
the care of the sick and wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals. Her duties were most arduous; her de- 
votion unwearied; and stricken at last by mortal 
illness in the Fredericksburg hospital, she died, re- 
fusing to allow her husband to know of her peril 
until it was too late. 

During the final campaign, at the instance of 
General Grant, the Brigadier was made a Major- 
General, and emerged untouched, save by the pros- 
tration of illness, 

Young, accomplished, experienced, of tried abil- 
ity, and utterly free from personal and partisan 
cliques and intrigues, General BARLow fitly heads 
the ticket of the great body of honest men of New 
York who will have no terms with any kind of re- 
bellion, and whose hearts beat in unison with his 
own for that Union and Liberty for which he has 
80 bravely fought and so cruelly suffered. 


GENERAL SCHIMMELPFENNIG. 


BriGADIER- GENERAL ALEXANDER SCHIMMEL- 
PFENNIG, whose portrait we give on this page, died 
on the 7th of September, 1865, at Wernersville, 
near Reading (Berks County), Pennsylvania, after 


THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALEXANDER SCHIMMELPFENNIG. 
sy A. GAzDNER, WasuinerTon, D. 


a long illness, contracted in part, it is believed, by 
severe service in the army. His full and correct 
mame was ALEXANDER SCHIMMELPFENNIG VON 
DER Ore. Belonging to an old aristocratic family 
in Prussia, he entered the army of that country 
early, after having received a careful military edu- 
cation ; but his liberal and democratic spirit did not 
permit him to stay there. 


THE NATIONAL HORSE-FAIR AT SPRINGFIELD, 


_ In the revolution of 1848-49 he sided with the 
people, and took up arms against this very army 
when it invaded the Palatinate in 1849. 
compelled to leave his country, and went, after some 
stay in Switzerland, to London, where he com- 
menced, in common with a number of his country- 
men, an active and earnest agitation for the su- 
premacy of the same liberal ideas for which he had 


He was. 


sylvania, where he intended to offer his 
services. -' ed 


such by some rebel officer, he actually reached 


Pennsylvania, and commenced the formation of a» 


tysbu 
our forces before Charleston, South 
ina; and there, in a more inde 
tion, he showed the intrepidity of 
As a reward he *thad the honor to enter Charleston 
first; but his health was gone almost entirely, 
it was only the indomitable spirit of duty and 
enthusiasm for the cause that made him stay when 
it was almost a physical impossibility to do so. At 
last he broke down entirely, and breathed his last 
after having seen the Union restored and freedom 
triumphant, not, as he might justly think, without 
of the nation. 


his share in the action 


THE NATIONAL HORSE FAIR IN 
ILLINOIS. . 


WE give on this page an illustration of the Na- 
tional Horse Fair, recently held in Springfield, Iili- 
nois. The affair created a great sensation in the 
State, and not less than ten thousand persons were 
present to witness the races on September 28. The. 
race-track had been prepared with great care; the 
whole surface, not varying six feet from a common 
level, had been swept and rolled until the crust was 
hardened and smooth, ringing out from under the 


tread of the horses with that clear, fulleound turf- 


men like so well to hear. 
The stands for judges and reporters were situated 


upon the north side of the grounds, and opposite | 


them a long amphitheatre had been ercvcted capable 
of seating not less than 4000 persons. Added to 
this numerous tents had been reared, within the 
canvas walls of which itinerant showmen exhibited 
fat men and women, snakes, crocodiles, and curi- 
osities of a similar nature. 

General Joun A. M‘CieRnanp and Brigadier- 
General Coox, who command the district 


in which the fair was held, were present ; and Gen- 


é 
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to show him the fruitle of at 
time and in that place, and he came to this country 
: (1853) to find here a new home. 
| He first lived in Philadelphia, and afterward in 
Washington, always watching with keen eye the 
a TER chances of freedom, and ready to support it where 
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than the latter. 


All the animals were fine specimen’ of thorough- 
bred horses, their pedigrees, as gleaned from the 
Turf Register and produced by their owners, show- 
ing some of the best blood upon either side of the 
Atlantic. All were from stock well known in the 
records of the turf, and the fine appearance of the 
animals themselves elicited universal commenda- 


tion. The races were exciting, and altogether the 


fair could scarcely be rivaled either as regards in- 
terest or for the excellence of the horses exhibited. 


ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERIC 
INSTITUTE. 7 

Tae Thirty-sixth Annual Fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute, which we illustrate on page 632, was 
opened on the evening of September 12. The Fair 
was held in the spacious Armory of the ‘Twenty- 
second Regiment, in Fourteenth Street, which was 
used by the Institute for the display of the various 
specimens of Arts and Manufactures which have 
been contributed from all parts of the several States. 

The largest of the four rooms devoted to this pur- 
pose is 150 feet square, and on the evening of the 
12th was filled with the most anomalous collection 
of articles. Statuary and stucco-work, saddlery 
and sewing machines, iron bedsteads and soda-water 
fountains, millinery and machinery, all were jum- 
bled together in the most promiscuous manner. 
This may be accounted for by the short time the 
exhibition has been in preparation. The main room 
was handsomely festooned with the National colors. 
In the gallery devoted to the Fine Arts a large num- 
ber of admirably executed photographs adorned the 
walls, and there were besides many beautiful speci- 
mens of statuary and work in bas-relief. ‘The me- 
chanical inventions exhibited speak well for the skill 
and intellizence of our people. 

On the occasion of opening the Fair Major-Gen- 
eral Sickues delivered an eloquent and masterly 
address, dwelling upon the recent improvements in 
the arts, and alluding especially to the improvement 
lately made in the enginery of war. 


WHY I NEVER MARRIED. 


A swacHELor! An old bachelor! Yes, that’s 
what I am, and what I intend to remain! With 
a pitying eye I regard those of my sex who have 
been ensnared into matrimony ; there’s no help for 
a man after he has once put the ring on the finger 
of the creature who has beguiled him into bestow- 
ing upon her his name and worldly goods—the last 
item df great consequence in her estimation, doubt- 
less, There’s no escape for him then; the only 


‘thing he can do is to make the best of his bargain, 


and try to hide from every one the mistake he has 
made. 

Talk of domestic happiness—mutual love and con- 
fidence—one heart, one mind, one will—Bah! ’Tis 
all gammon and moonshine! I don’t believe in 
any thing of the kind now—I did once—more fool 
I—1 took every thing for granted, once—I'd no idea 
there was such a thing as deceit iM the world. 
thought folks said what they meant, and that they 
were what they seemed to be. Regular case of ‘‘A 
Young man from the country,” yeu see. Didn't 
know that appearances were deceitful. Thought 
all that glittered was gold—never imagined there 
could be such a thing as spurious coin. Fancied 
all women angels, and models of artlessness, beau- 
ty, innocence, simplicity, and truthfulness; and, in 
consequence of this miserable delusion, I was on the 
brink of being taken in and done for, as completely 
as if I'd walked into the sea. <A narrow escape I 
had. A cold shudderjgoes through me when I think 
about it, and if the mere thought of what nearly 
happened is so dreadful, what would the reality it- 
self have been? Ugh! What, indeed? Imagin- 
ation fails me here. 


Well, perhaps you'd like to hear all about that 
narrow escape éf mine; therefore, although it is not 
particularly pleasant to be laughed at, I'll make a 
martyr of myself for the benefit of mankind in gen- 
eral, arid give you a page or two from the book of 
my past life, as the novelists say. 


Old-fashioned folks my parents were ; but honor- 
able, open-hearted, anil sincere—rare qualities now- 
adays—more’s the pity. I was an only child; in- 
ilulged and petted, and ‘idolized to the uttermost, as 
an only child generally is. I never went to school, 
but was brought up at home—first by governesses, 
then by tutors. 

The family homestead was in the north of Derry, 
situation beautiful, but lonely—our nearest neigh- 
bors lived two miles away ; society in the north of 
Derry was very limited, like some of the library 
companies. | 

My progenitors rolled in riches, as the saying is. 
Of course, under those circumstances, there was no 
occasion for me to earn my living. I was averse to 
study ; and, as my will was law, my education was 
not of the most brilliant kind, in spite of my numer- 
ous p¥eceptors. I preferred rambling about out of 
doors to strict attention to my studies indoors. 

At the age of twenty I was totally ignorant of 
fashion ; its customs and requirements, as well as 
its arts and deceits, were a sealed book to me; my 
ideas were extremely vague on all subjects, except 
those closely connected with home. | 

People say “‘ Ignorance is bliss,” but there is no 
rule without dn exception. The consequences of 
my ignorance would have been any thing but bliss 
if it had not been for— But I must not anticipate. 

My twenty-first birthday arrived—I was a man! 
A very handsome fellow, my friends said. I'll de- 
scribe yoy personal appearance, and then you can 
judge for yourself, reader, whether they spoke the 
truth or not, © 


istics a well-filled purse, a bran-new portmanteau, 
a large trunk in a Jady-like wrapper, a new suit of 
clothes, a shining beaver-hat, an umbrella of large 
d'mensions, and you will have formed a tolerably 
correct idea of your humble servant, as, for the first 
time in his life, he left his home alone, in order to 
pay a visit to his aunt and uncle, who resided at the 
fashionable watering-place, Gayton by name. 
* * * 

‘“‘ Adolphus, my boy, are you suddenly turned 
into stone? I[ have been watching you for some 
time, and you haven’t moved an inch! Who is it 
that vou are staring at so intently ?” of 

Thus said my cousin Dick, and his speech was 
accompanied by a hearty slap on the back—indica- 
tive of good-will, doubtless—but unpleasant never- 
theless. 

What was I staring at? Ah, what indeed? Op- 
posite me was a lovely girl, who had probably num- 
bered about twenty summers; her waving hair was 
of a rich golden hue, two long curls floated over 
her alabaster shoulders, her complexion was a most 
charming mixture of roses and lilies, her teeth were 
dazzlingly white, her waist was of wasp-like di- 
mensions, her large blue eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds under her well-arched eyebrows, jewels were 
glittering in her ears, clouds of floating white lace 
enveloped her fairy figure. I gazed at her like one 
in a trance; never beiore had I beheld such beau- 
ty; L was bewitched, fascinated, enchanted; and, 
oh! wonder of all wonders, happiness beyond ex-~ 
pression, this charming creature from time to time 
returned my ardent gaze with shy yet not displeased 
looks! 

The first glance of-those beaming eyes caused an 
indescribable thrill to pass through my frame; the 
second caused my heart to flee away and seek for 
refuge in her bosom ! 

Dick’s rough salutation roused me. I started 
violently, and stared vacantly at his round, good- 
tempered face. 

“What's the matter?” he said, laughing ; 
** you're not ill, are you?” 

‘‘Til? No—no, I don’t think’so. I feel rather 
queer, but I’m not ill. Tell me, there’s a good fel- 
low, whoisshe? Doyou know her?” 

‘*Her! What ‘her’ do you mean ?” asked Dick, 
in total defiance of Lindley Murray. ‘‘ What an 
oddity you are, Adolphus! Who has charmed your 
senses away? Which is the young woman, ch ?” 

woman!” I repeated, indignantly ; 
‘* she’s a perfect angel!” 

‘*T don’t doubt it,” replied Dick, laughing more 
heartily, or heartlessly, than before; ‘‘ women are 
always angels, are they not? Oh yes! Bless them! 
Be obliging enough to point out the particular an- 
gel who has captivated your fancy. Ill introduce 
you if I know her; where is she ?” 

‘“‘There,” I whispered; ‘‘she is now walking 
down the room; she has the most beautiful hair I 


ever saw, and such a complexion! ~Do you know 


her, Dick? Oh, Dick, do you know her?” 

He glanced in the direction indicated ; an extraor- 
dinary expression came over his face; half sneer, 
half laugh. 

‘*Know her? Rather, just a ; yes, I know 
her,” was the reply, and, to my intense annoyance, 
he laughed again. 

What was he laughing at ? 

Hitherto I had considered my cousin an agree- 
-able, sensible individual, but now I thought I had 
made amistake ; it was most unkind of him to laugh 
when he must see I was in earnest; it was too bad, 
a great deal too bad! 

I frowned angrily, and exclaimed, 

‘**T don’t see any thing to laugh at; if you don’t 
mean to introduce me, why don’t you say so at 
once?” 

**My dear fellow, don’t be cross; I'll introduce 
you with all the pleasure in the world,” said Dick, 
briskly. ‘‘Come with me; her name is Seraphina 
Stubbles ; euphonious that, isn’t it ?” 

So saying, my cousin seized me by the arm, and 
hurried me across the room, and without giving me 
time io collect my agitated nerves, he strode toward 
the object of my admiration, who was now stand- 
ing by the side of an elderly lady. 

‘*Mrs, Stubbles, will vou allow me to introduce 
my cousin to your daughter?” said Richard, bow- 
ing low. 

The elderly lady smiled blandly, and replied, 

iously, 

**My darling child will be delighted to make the 
acquaintance of your cousin. Phina, love, do you 
feel equal to dancing any more? She is so deli- 
cate ; she is very fond of balls, but she is not able to 
dance many times, poor little thing !” 

This last remark was made in an audible whis- 
per, and was accompanied by a heavy sigh, and a 
glance full of tenderness at the lovely Seraphina, 
who now stood smiling bashfully by my side. My 
introduction to her took place; she thought. she 
could dance once more, she said, as her mother anx- 
iously cautioned her not to tire herself. Ob, how 
my heart beat as she placed her little hand on my 
arm! Oh, happiness beyond expression when it 
fell to my lot to pass my arm round her tiny waist, 
and to support her graceful form in the dance ! 

For some time I could not speak. I was so in- 
toxicated with joy, and likewise slightly out of 
breath; and the unusual exercise caused the floor 
of the room to feeb as if it. were giving way beneath 
tered into conversation with her. 

My infatuation rapidly increased; she appeared 
to grow more bewitching every moment. Oh, what 
a sweet smile she had‘: What a lovely complexion! 
So pink and white, and so transparent that I could 
trace the delicate blue veins beneath! 

She was not displeased by the admiration which 
my words and looks expressed; on the contrary, 
her coy yet encouraging glances made me half wild 


me. Ere long I led my partner to a seat, and en- 


with joy. I scarcely quitted her side that even- | 


see you?” 

One moment-of dreadful suspense, and my agi- 
tated heart was reassured by the words, ‘‘I shall 
be at home at half-past three.” 

* * - * 

A small but luxuriously-furnished drawing-room 
with rose-colored chairs and couches; rose-colored 
blinds; half-drawn, causing a charmingly-subdued 
light; mirrors on all sides; elegant vases filled 
with rare exotics, which perfumed the atmosphere ; 
glittering chandeliers; soft Turkey carpet: such 
was the fairy-like apartment into which I was ush- 
ered by a page the next afternoon. 

Reclining on a velvet couch in a corner of the 
room where the light was the most subdued was my 
enchantress, Seraphina Stubbles, attired in a blue 
muslin dress with rich trimmings of lace. A tiny 
pink slipper peeped from beneath the multifarious 
folds of her dress; her hair appeared to be more 
golden, more wavy, more abundant than on the 
previous evening; and yet more transcendently 
beautiful was the mixture of roses and lilies which 
bloomed on her face. 

She welcomed me with a smile, and extended her 
white hand, adorned with glittering jewels. 

‘¢ So glad to see you,” she murmured ; ‘‘I scarce- 
ly hoped you would come ;” and then she cast down 
her eyes in maidenly confusion at having expressed 
her feelings so freely. 

‘*‘Mamma will not be able to see you, I fear,” 
she continued, once more raising her eyes timidly 
to my face; ‘‘she is so fatigued after last night’s 
exertions ; and / do not feel quite myself to-day ; I 
am not strong,” and she heaved a gentle sigh. 

How fragile, how delicate she looked, as she 
leaned back on her cushions, and played nervously 
with her watch-chain! <A sudden pang shot through 
my heart ; I had heard that very pure complexions 
were a sign of weakness; could it be possible that 
beauty, such as I now beheld, was doomed to fade 


‘away in an early grave? 


The thought was madness. I shuddered invol- 
untarily. 

** Are you cold?” inquired the lovely Seraphina, 
with a look of interest which thrilled through my 
frame: “you have not a delicate constitution, I 
trust ?” 

“No. Oh no. I am very strong. I am not 
cold; but, but you see, I was afraid—” And here 
I came to a full stop; my feelings quite overpow- 
ered me, and prevented further utterance. 

‘‘Ah! I understand,” sighed the gentle creat- 
ure; ‘‘you are very kind, I’m sure; very kind, in- 
deed !” and again the blue eyes drooped beneath my 
expressive gaze. 

I will not dwell longer on that interview; it is 
sufficient to say it was the forerunner of many oth- 
ers; a week passed away, and my infatuation in- 
creased, if possikle, tenfold. 

Each day I resolved to come to the point, and to 
entreat Miss Stubbles to be my wife, but something 
held me back. 

I could not help being rather surprised that my 
charmer invariably appointed the same hour for me 
to visit her; that she invariably received me in that 
rose-colored apartment, with the rose-colored blinds 
half drawn down; that she invariably occupied a 
couch in that corner of the room where the light 
was most subdued, and that Mrs. Stubbles so sel- 
dom made her appearance ; but these thoughts did 
not trouble me much, although at times they ob- 
truded themselves upon me, and I was as happy as 
it was possible for a man in love to be, whose pas- 
sion is undeclared to her who has inspired it. 

My cousin Richard seemed to take the greatest 
interest in the affair; he no longer laughed when I 
mentioned Seraphina’s name ; he listened patiently 
to my raptures, only advising me not to be in too 
great a hurry to ‘‘ pop the question,” as he termed 
the disclosure of my affection. But at length I was 
determined to bring matters to a crisis. Richard 
and I were invited toa picnic. Miss Stubbles was 
invited likewise. As I retired to rest the previous 
night I resolved that the next day should decide 
my fate; which it did, but in a very different man- 
ner to what I had anticipated. 

I shall never forget that picnic! Never! 

It took place at some picturesque ruins about 
eight milesfrom Gayton. “I'wasalovely day; sun 
shining, birds singing, company select, dinner just 
what it ought to be; no unpleasant mixtures of 
sugar and salt, vinegar and cream, no breakings of 
plates and dishes, no spilling of wine and beer, or 
any other misfortunes generally attendant on pic- 
nics, 

Nothing could have been better arranged ; every 
one was pleased; myself in particular, for never 
had Seraphina appeared more charming, never had 
she lavished upon me such tender looks, such gentle 
words of encouragement, as on the present occa- 
sion. 

A ramble over the ruins was proposed after din- 
ner; for some little time the party kept together, 
but at length, to my delight, I found myself alone 
with my enchantress in one of the most secluded 
parts of the ruined castle. The situation was a 


-most romantic one. Behind us were the ancient 


ruins, partly covered with ivy; at our feet was a 
steep, grassy bank ; a picturesque-looking well was 
at a little distance, with its bucket filled with pure, 
clear water in which the rays of the sun were bright- 
ly reflected. 

Seated on 2 camp-stool, at the edge of the bank, 
was the object of my affections, most becomingly 
attired in a light summer dress; a fashionable hat 
with a long blue feather rested on hér golden hair, a 
white ‘spotted veil fell over her lovely features, 
shading, but not concealing the transparenty of her 
complexion 


The opportunity I had so long desired had ar-~ 
rived. I must speak, and quickly too, for fear of 
interruption. 

With a great effort I summoned up my courage, 


all. Bless you, she’s been well known here these — 


— 
— 
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I ventured to take her hand, and to press it 
fondly. 

**Seraphina, you must have seen—you must be 
aware that I love you; who could do otherwise > 
The only wonder to me ie that you have not already - 
been made a bride.” 

She shook her head, and raised her eves to mine 
with a tender look. 

** Adolphus,” she whispered, in a voice of inex. 
pressible sweetness (and never had my Christian 
name sounded so delightfully in my ears), ** Adol- 
phus, I may have been loved before—I do not deny 
it; but oh! how can I say it? I—I—have never 
returned it till now; forgive me if I have éaid too 
much,” and she again lowered her head in graceful 
confusion. : 

In a moment I was on my knees beside her, and 
my arm was round her waist. 

“*Forgive you, my Seraphina? HowcanI thank 
you sufficiently for thage blessed words? How can 
I ever repay you? Oh, Seraphina! Charming 
Seraphina! from henceforth I will devote my life 
to securing your happiness! With this arm I will 
eVer protect you ; I will ever shield you from every 
danger that may—” 

I could say no more; an exclamation of astonish- 
ment and alarm issued from the lips of her whom I 
adored, a sudden start; a scream, and the next mo- 
ment my Seraphina and I were rolling down the 
grassy bank! As I quickly regained my feet, I 
fancied I heard a smothered laugh, and I perceived 
my cousin Richard hastily descending the steep 
bank. 4 

As for my Seraphina, my beloved one, she lay 
motionless on the turf, her eyes closed, her lips 
apart. Alas! alas! she had fainted! With acry 
of despair I raised her in my arms, and gazed eager- 
lyather. Strange to say, although she was insensi- 
ble, the rosy color had not faded from her checks: 
and, what was stranger still, as I hurriedly removed 
the hat with its blue feather and white veil from 
Miss Stubbles’s head, the long golden curls I had so 
much admired fell to the ground! 

Horror, not unmixed with alarm, filled my 
breast. With dilated eyes I gazed at the shining 
tresses which lay on the grass by my feet. A loud 
laugh caused me to look up—Richard stood beside 
me, his face convulsed with merriment; in his 
hand he bore the bucket of water which had so 
lately reflected the sun's rays, 

**Look! look!” I gasped, as I pointed to the 
glossy curls which were connected by a narrow 
band, ‘*Oh, Richard! what does it mean ?” 

‘* What does it mean ?” he repeated, still laugh- 
ing heartily; ‘‘oh, Adolphus! how precious green 
you are! Lay her down on the grass; I'll show 
you what it means !” 

I laid the still insensible Seraphina down as de- 
sired ; in an instant Richard had unceremoniously 
splashed half the contents of the bucket on her 
face; and, after rapidly passing his handkercliicf 
once or twice over her features, he rose up and 
moved away from the side of the lady, who now 


gave signs of recovery. 


** You'll be rather surprised, old boy!” said my 
coysin. ‘This will be a lesson to you to be more 
wide-awake for the future.” 

Surprised! Language can not express my fecl- 
ings at that dreadful moment! 

Where were the roses and lilies which, a minute 
ago, had bloomed on the cheeks of Seraphina Stiib- 
bles? Where were the well-arched eyebrows? 
Where the delicate blue veins on the transparent 
forehead? Where the luxuriant, golden tresses? 
Gone, gone, all gone! 

And in the place of the apparently beautiful girl 
who had so captivated my fancy there now rose 
from the grass a middle-aged woman, with a sallow 
face, dripping, sandy hair, and a wrinkled forehead 
utterly devoid of eyebrows! The only traces that 
were left of the recent charms of Seraphina Stub- 
bles were the long golden curls lying at my feet. — 

Was I dreaming? Had I suddenly lost my 
senses? Or was the scene on which I gazed a 
dreadful reality ? 

For some minutes I was incapable of speech or 
action; thefe I stood, motionless as a statue, look- 
ing upon the creature who had so baselv deceived 
me. At length I could no longer control my feel- 
ings, but with hasty steps I rushed away from the 
scene so repulsive and so painful to me! 


I was never taken in again in that way, reader. 
I never made love again. No more blooming dam- 
sels for me! I had no faith in pure complexions 
and luxuriant hair after that picnic. ‘‘ Once bit- 
ten twice shy.” When I reached Gayton that even- 
ing I made a vow to remain in single blessedness 
all the days of my life; which vow I have kept 
hitherto, and intend to keep. 

What my fate would have been if my cousin had 
not so opportunely come to my rescue I know not; 
but I feel that I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to him for opening my eyes to the true state of af- 
fairs. 

I never saw Miss Stubbles again ; perhaps it is 
not necessary to state that I had not the slighest 
desire to do so. 

‘*T did not wish you to be regularly sold,” said 
Richard to me; ‘‘so when you told me, on the 
morning of that picnic, what; your intentions were, 
I resolved to watch you pretty closely. I was hid- 
den behind the ruins when you made love so fierce- 
ly to that deceitful woman, and it was my sudden 
appearance which startled her to such an extent 
that she upset her camp-stool, and tumbled down 
the bank. It was too bad of me, perhaps, to take 
advantage of her helpless state, and to besprinkle 
her so freely with water that all her charms disap- 
peared ; but, for the life of me, I could not resist 
such a glorious opportunity of showing her to you 
in her true colors, or rather without any colors at 
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fen years; she always tries to beguile strangers, 
but they find her out sooner or later. She's often 
called “The Painted Lady,’ but I don’t think she 
greatly resembles the beautiful butterfly which 
” 

Just a word or two, by way of warning, to my 
fashionable young lady readerg,ere I bring this pa- 

er to a conclusion. 

When duly armed for conquest, when,your hair 
glistens with the daily advertised ‘* Auricomus 
Fluid,” when long curls (for which you have paid 
five shillings each) stream over your shoulders, 
when your skin is ‘‘enameled,” and when false 
roses and lilies bloom on your cheeks, take care, I 
say, take care! Beware of camp-stools, steep 
banks, and buckets-full of *water, or the conse- 
quences may be as disagreeable to you as they were 
to Miss Seraphina Stubbles! 


THE TENNESSEE SERGEANTS 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 


SERGEANT REYNOLDS’S STORY. 


Wuen I was in Marietta last autumn, waiting 
for a pass to go to the neighboring town of Atlanta, 
which General Sherman had then recently captured, 
I made the acquaintance of two sergeants of the 
Fifth Regiment of Tennessee Infantry Volunteers. 
Like all the loyalists of East Tennessee and North- 
ern Georgia and Alabama whom I met in that part 
of the theatre of war, they related many instances 
of heroic self-sacrifice on the part of their people, 
which both illustrate the cruelty of the old ruling 
class and that patriotic spirit which augurs so well 
for their own redemption from.the amazing igno- 
rance wherein they have been reared. 

I took notes—full stenographic notes—of their 
talk as they spoke to me by their camp-fires. I re- 
produce them now, not as interesting episodes of thie 
war merely, but in the hope that they may aid in 
arresting that dangerous mania miscalled ‘‘ mag- 
nanimity”— offspring of an unholy eagerness for 
commercial profit and political pla&ce—which seems 
to be the prevailing madness of the hour, and which 
secks to forgive our enemies not before they repent 
only, but at the price of the sacrifice of ‘‘ our South- 
ern friends,” 

Sergeant Reynolds was a fine-looking young man, 
with clear blue eyes and a frank, manly aspect. 


JAMES REVIS’S ARREST. 


“Tn the fall of 1861,” said the Sergeant, ‘* when 
the rebels were arresting and disarming the loyal 
. men of East Tennessee, a party of them belonging 
to Captain Rogers’s company of Minute-men (as 
they called themselves) went to the house of James 
Revis, a peaceable Union citizen of Meigs County, 
and demanded his gun. He told them that his gun- 
was at his brother-in-law’s, and that they could go 
and get it. They said that he must go with them, 
and they made him run before them. They would 
try to rum their horses on him. They run him in 
this way until he was so tired that he could hardly 
walk, and then one of the men by the name of Bry- 
ant Smith struck him in the mouth with the breech 
of a gun, knocking several of his teeth loose, and 
bruising and cutting his face badly. In March, 
1862, Revis made his escape through the mount- 
ains to Kentucky, leaving a wife and six little chil- 
dren to the mercy of the rebels. He enlisted in 
Company H of the Fifth Tennessee Regiment Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and was promoted té Corporal. 
He belonged to the color-guard of the regiment, 
and was one of the three out of five of that 
that were killed at the battle of Resaca, Georgia, on 
the 14th of May, 1864. He told me most of these 
facts himself.” 

This class of outrages were so common that it is 
hardly worth while to chronicle them, excepting as 
specimens of daily occurrences in East Tennessee at 
that period, 

The Sergeant then related the 


HANGING OF NORMAN, 


‘At the commencement of the rebellion Meigs 
County, Tennessee, was noted as one of the stron- 
gest rebel counties in the eastern part of the State. 
There were few Union men in the county, and it was 
dangerous to utter Union sentiments from the very 
dawn of the rebellion. 

‘* About the 8th of November, 1861, all the bridges 
on the East Tennessee, Georgia, and Virginia rail- 
toads were burned down by the Union men. The 
loyalists were nearly all banded together in secret 
organizations called Home Guards. In some coun- 
ties—those near the mountains—they were public ; 
but in the rebel counties to have appeared openly 
would have been instant death to every one belong- 
ing to them. It was by this secret League that the 
resolution was made and carried out to burn down 
those bridges over which the rebels had moved the 
ereater part of their forces to Virginia. As soon as 
the bridges were burned down every Union man in 
Meigs County and all parts of East Tennessee who 
could not make his escape into Kentucky was ar- 
— and charged with having done the destruc- 

‘‘ Among the loyalists thus arrested was an old 
man by the name of Henry Norman, who was scized 
by a squad of soldiers sent from Calhoun. They 
went to Norman’s house after night, and told him 
and his family that they had come to hang the —— 
old Lincolnite. After abusing him and.his family 
for some time, they taken* him and two horses, and 
started for Calhoun. They went. as far as John 
George’s house that night ; staid till morning; got 
“one whisky there, and traveled all day. till they 
_ Sot to Moses Bowner’s place, where they stopped at 

night. One of Bowner’s daughters made a little 
negro sing, and John M. Hawser—I'm sorry te say, 
Sir, that he’s a relative of mine—Hawser stood by, 
with a pistol pointed at old Mr. Norman’s head, and 
made, him dance. After they started from Bowner's 
they made the old man get on.one of his own horses 


* An invariable grammatical error of the East Tennes- 


and take a rebel flag and ride along before them, | 


pointing their pistols at him and threatening to 
shoot him if he murmured. They then made him 
get off the horse and walk before them; and they 
compelled him to run, and often tried to run their 
horses over him. They shot at him every little 
while with their pistols. 

“They got.to Calhoun (Tennessee) late in the 
evening, and as they went into the town they told 
the old man that they would hang him that day. 
Some time after dark they took him out above town 
to where there were some small trees and tied a 
rope around his neck. They jerked him about like 
an ox and threw him down several times, which 
bruised his face very much; and then they put the 
rope over a limb, pulled the old man up, and let 
him hang until he was nearly lifeless. Then they 
let him down, and asked him if he knew any thing 
about the bridges being burned. 

“* He told them he did not. 

“They pulled him up the second time, and let 
him hang until apparently dead. They then let 
him fall to the gréund—about four or five fect, he 
said—which bruised him very much. 

‘* After he had recovered so as to be able to speak, 
they asked him if he knew any person engaged in 
burning the bridges, and a great many other ques- 
tions. 

‘* He told them that he was innocent, and knew 
nothing of the men that burned the bridges. 

‘* They swore that he was telling a lie, and that 
they would hang him dead. 

‘* He told them to hang and be d—d! 

‘*They pulled the old man up to the limb the 
third time, and let him hang until they thought he 
was dead, and then let him fall to the ground as be- 
fore. They left him there. 

‘* After lying some time the old man recovered so 
as to beable to getaway. He was two days travel- 
ing twelve miles. After he got home he was con- 
fined to his bed for three weeks. His neighbors 
thought he would die, but he finally recovered and 
made his escape to the National army. He enlisted 
in the Fourth Tennessee Cavalry, and died in the 
hospital at Nashville last winter. 

‘*The meg that were engaged in this affair were 
his nearest nef¥hbors. They have since joined the 
rebel army. 

‘*Old Mr. Norman himself told me these facts.” 

I asked the Sergeant respecting the subsequent 


' fate of the other parties of his narrative. 


He said that ‘* Norman’s family are still living in 
Meigs County. One of his sons is in our army. 
He was a prisoner in the hands of the rebels at the 
same time with myself at Knoxville. The other 
son is in the rebel army. He was a Second-Lieu- 
tenant then, and he is one of the worst rebels in the 
county. The rebels robbed Mrs. Norman of every 
thing she had after her husband joined the National 
army. Sheisvery poornow. Moses Bowner joined 
the rebel army. Our men cleaned him out, and 
burned down all his houses tothe ground. He had 
taken his negroes South with him. Hawser joined 
the rebels and deserted. We confiscated his prop- 
erty. He was captured by our men; but they did 
not know him, and turned him over to the authori- 
ties. He took the oath and they. released him. 
But I'll be blemed if ary one of these rebels can 
live in East Tennessee after the war is over. You 
may bet high on that,” 


SERGEANT WILEY’S STORY. 


SERGEANT REYNOLDs having ended his narrative, 

a young man, a Sergeant also, W. B. H. Wiley, of\, 
the same regiment, volunteered to state what he: 
knew of the sufferings of the loyalists of East Ten-' 
nessee. The orderly was of medium height and 

thick-set; he had regular and good features, a broad 

face and forehead, and frank blue eyes—an ener- 
getic, active youth, with that determined yet dash- 

ing air that distinguishes the Westerner after the 

peacock tendency has been driven out of his brain 

by a few years of earnest struggle with the world. 

No one who hears him talk doubts thé truth of his 

stories. This remark applies equally to all the oth- 

er Tennesseans whom | have heard tell what they 

knew of the horrors of rebel conscriptions. I do 

not believe that any of them would ‘‘ waste the 

truth” on a rebel guerrilla who should chance to 

capture them; but when they talk of their persecu- 

tions one feels that their only difficulty is to describe 

adequately all that they have been through and 

seen and suffered, 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE LOYALISTS, 


The orderly’s :amily at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion shared the same fate as every other Union- 
ist’s in East Tennessee: contributions in kind were 
levied on them both by the regular and irregular 
forces of the insurgents. Then came the dreaded 
conscriptions, which caused the loyalists to “‘ gather 
up in squads of from 50 to 100,” and make their way 
through the moifntains by lonely and secret paths 
to a common rendezvous in Kentucky. Fed by the 
Union women who lived in the mountain counties ; 
sleeping in caves, or rock houses as they call them; 
often captured by the rebels, who guarded every 
public road and every known by-path; traveling 
all night long; most of them u ed, many of 
them but illy clad—their adventures‘were romantic 


and thrilling enough to satisfy the most adventur- 


ous spirit, and are destined doubtless to form the 
plot of many a novel of our civil war by writers yet 


unborn for a century to come. Those Unionists |: 


who did not fly were seized and conscripted into the 
rebel army—sometimes dragged from their sick 
beds and lodged in jail or forced into the ranks. 
band of rebel cavalry, calling themselves the Bull- 
Pups—most of them, according to the Sergeant, 
having been enlisted in the State prison of Nash- 
ville—were detailed to do the work of “‘ hunting up 
the Lincolnites;”’ and it was by this infamous com- 
pany that many of the outrages were perpetrated 
on the loyalists of Roane County. ‘They’ shot 
several in my neighborhood,” said the Sergeant, 
‘* for nothing more than they was Union men.” 

In March, 1862, the persecutions were renewed. 
The rebels began their system of universal conscrip- 
tion. ‘‘ There was another stampede for Kentucky,” 


said the Sergeant. ‘‘ My father and three brothers 
saw that we could no longer enjoy our homes, and 
so we resolved to make our escape to Kentucky. 
My father wag sixty odd years of age. On the 2d 
of March my mother and two sisters prepared pro- 
visions enough to last us some five or six days. 
We had our rations to carry; for there had been so” 
many going through the mountains that they had 
eaten up every thing. After six hard days’ travel- 
ing through the mountains, night and day, follow- 
ing nothing but a very narrow path through the 
woods and rocks, we arrived at Barboursville, Ken- 
tucky. Weall enlisted. One of my brothers was 
murdered. He was going from Galiston to Car- 
thage, and some bushwhackers shot seven holes in 
his body and left him lying on the road. Some citi- 
zens buried him. The rebels killed two others at 
the same time.” 

Pausing for a moment the Sergeant told with 
considerable zest how two ‘‘ Union girls” he knew 
‘laid out” a rebel soldier. I give the story in his 
own words: 

TWO UNION GIRLS. 


** In the winter of 1861 there was a man lived in 
Scott County, Tennessee; by the name of Markum. 
He was a true Union man. ‘There was a detach- 
ment of rebel cavalry came through the country, 
and they stopped at Mr. Markum’s. He had two 
very fine daughters. Mr. Markum was not at 
home when the soldiers came. One of them tried 
to get hold of one of the girls. She ran around the 
house, and the soldier after her. While this was 
‘going on there was a small boy, a brother of hers, 
ran for her father, who was not far off at the time. 
While the was going after the old man the girl 
ran into the house, and then up stairs, the rebel 
soldier still after her. Her sister in the mean time 
had got hold of an axe, She ran up stairs and set 
in with the axe, and a combat commenced between 
the two girls and the rebel. 

‘*By this time the father had arrived at the 
house, and saw what was going on. He imme- 
diately gathered his rifle, and rushed to the rescue 
of his two daughters. The girls had struck the sol- 
dier with the axe before the father came; but he 
ran up stairs and shot athim. He missed the rebel. 
The two girls still kept working with the axe un- 
til they killed him. One of the girls lost two of 
her fingers, and the other received a dreadful wound 
which knocked out her right eye and a part of her 
skull bone. | 


MURDER OF HENDRICKS. 


‘¢T knew Harrison Hendricks that was murdered. 
In February (1861) there were two companies of 
rebel soldiers commanded by Henry Gibson and 
Tony Butler. They were not connected with any 
regular command, but went all over the county rob- 
bing and killing all persons that did not do just as 
they wanted them to. They went to the house of 
James Phillips in Anderson County, Tennessee, and 
arrested Harrison Hendricks, and kep’ him a pris- 
oner for a short time. He then saw a chance, as 
he thought, to get away from them. He broke to 
run; but the rebel soldiers fired on him and shot 
him in the back, and he fell to the ground. He fell 
-within a few feet of a woman who was coming over 
to see him. The rebel soldiers came down to where 
he lay. He asked them to give his money to his 
wife, who stood in need of it; but they turned a 
deaf ear to him. He left a wife and one child to 
mourn aiter him. 


ESCAPE FROM THE IRON CAGE, 


‘¢ At the same time that this was done,” said the 
Sergeant, ‘‘they taken Thomas Russell, of Ander- 
son County, prisoner, and taken him to Knoxville, 
Tennessee. They took all the money he had, his 
horse and saddle. He was kept in the jail at Knox- 
ville seven weeks, with nothin’ scarcely to eat. In 
March he and a great many others resolved to break 
prison. At that time there was two captains of the 
National army confined in the same prison in an iron 
cage. They managed to make a kind‘of wrench 
out of a pair of hooks, and taken [they made] all 
the screws loose in the cage, and then waited until 
after night. At that time there was two rebel 
prisoners in the lower room, who assisted them in 
making their escape. While the Union men up 
stairs was cutting a hole in the floor the rebel sol- 
diers held their blankets to catch their chips; and 
while the chopping was going on they played a fid- 
dle and danced to prevent the guard trom hearing 
them chopping; and one of them watched for the 
officer of the guard to come to open the gate. It was 
arranged that the rebel soldier would give one hard 
rap on the wall when he opened the outside gate, so 
that the Union prisoners could tell when to strike. 

‘¢ When they heard the signal each man gathered 
him a piece of iron that came off from the cage that 
the captains were confined in, and then they made 
a rush for the outside door; they found a corporal 
and two guards there. One of the Union prisoners 
gathered the guards’ guns, and the others knocked 
down the corporal and killed him, and them crept 
forward to the gate, where they met the Lieutenant 
of the Guard. He shouted, ‘Stop here, boys! go 
back!’ At that moment one of the prisoners felled 
him tothe ground. He was badly wounded, for he 
was struck with a heavy piece of iron.- 

‘‘The man that caught the guns of the guards 
was Martin Pennington. He got a wound in the 
breast from one of the guards, but he succeeded in 
taking their guns from them, and carried one of 
them two miles from Knoxville. There he gave 
out and lay down. He was recaptured, and soon 
after died. He left a wife and large family to 
mourn after him. The other prisoners escaped. 


ASSASSINATION OF ISAAC DUNCAN, 


‘‘ At the same time, and by the same men, Isaac 
Duncan, of Anderson County, started across the 
mountains toward the%rebel lines, to trade for some 
thread for the use of his family. He heard that the 
rebels were in that county, and went back into the 
mountains with some of his friends. They tried to 
conceal themselves in an old waste-house.* 

‘¢‘The rebels came along the road and saw their 


_ * 4n unoccupied out-building op a farm, 


4 
tracks, and followed them up to the old house, and 
found them all asleep inside. They surrounded the 
house, and then shouted to the sleepers : 

*** Come out of there, you Tories!’ 

“The men rose to their feet and gathered their 
rifles. The rebels fired a volley through the cracks 
of the house, and wounded one of the men inside, 
He recovered himself and fired back, and broke a - 
rebel’s leg. The party outside fired another volley 
through, and yelled, 

‘** Surrender, you —— Tories !’ 


be taken, and they left their guns and crawled opt 
under the house—all except Duncan and Mike Low. 
They remained in the house and were taken prison- 
ers. 

‘They taken Mr. Duncan and Mr. Low around 
the house. | Butler and Gibson then had a dispute 
whether they would kill him or keep him a prisoner, 
While they were discussing it George Gibson, broth- 
er of the Captain, pushed through the crowd, placed 
his pistol to Duncan's head, and blew his brains out. 
He left a wife. His half-brother lay hid in the 


his life.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


REFINED Tastr.—‘“* Always buy your chestnuts biled,” 
said Mrs. Snow to Abemlech, who was about investing a 
penny in that littl brown commodity, **’cause the raw 
ones want looking after, and the wormy ones you have to 
throw away ;. but with the biled ones it don't make no dif. 
ference—worms can't hurt nobody when they're biled.* 


— 


DEFINITIONS FOR THE Next Dicrionary.—Honor.— 
Shooting a friend through the head whom you love, in or- 
der to gain the praise of a few others whom you despise 
aud hate, Virtwe.—An awkward habit of acting differ- 
ently from other people. -A vulgarword. It creates great 
mirth in fashionable circles. Wealth.—The most respect. - 
able quality of man. 


Why is the toothache like an unanswerable argument ® 
—Because it makes people hold their jaw. 


A determined advocate of the water-baths, e=pecially the 


- Turkish, exp:tiating on their beneficial uses to Bruton, said 


that in old Rome, when the bath was a g: neral resort, 
there were no doctors in that land, and not an ill to be 
found, ‘**I beg your pardon,” said Bruton, “Rome has 
always been celebrated for her seven hills!" 


Why is Adelina Patti's voice liké a crown ?—Because 

it’s replete with precious tones. . 

A little girl, after returning from church, where she saw 

a collection taken up for the first time, related what took 


_ and among other things she said, with all her child- 


h innocence, **that a man around a plate that 
had some money on it, but I didn’t take any.” 
Spoutrne.—** Now, boys, this isa whale. Can you tel] 
me what the whale does with all the water he swallows ?”"—~ 
8 boy, whose father is a pawnLroker: “ Please, Sir, 
he spouts | 


** Joe, my dear,"! said a fond wife to her husband, who 
followed the niscatory profession on the banks of Newfound- 
land, ‘* do fix up a little, you look so slovenly. Oh, what 
an awful memory it would be for me if you should get 
drowned looking 


A well-known lawyer had a horse that always stopped. 
and refused to cross the mill-dam bridge leading out of the 
city. No whipping, no urging, would carry him over 
without stoppiig. ~o he advertised him, ‘*To be sold for 
no other reason than that the owner wants to go out of 
town.” 


senses—seeing, feeling, and the like. Une remarked that 
his sense of hearing -was remarkable for its acuteness, 
while the other was not wonderfully endowed in this re- 
spect, but observed that his vision was wonderful. ‘** Now, 
to illustrate," said he, “I can see a fly on the spire of yon- 
der church.” ‘The other looked sharply at the indi- 


him etep."* 


— 


=> 


Man leads woman to the altar—in that act his leader- 


ship begins and ends. : 


Home Joys.—There are evidences of domestic bliss in 
the following télegram, sent by a Wall Street banker to 
his wife: ‘*Send John., Also demijohn. Matty. 
Spank Arthur. Don't fret.” 

‘+ Never saw such stirring times,” as the spoon said to 
the sauce-pan. 


Foote was talking away one evening at the ‘Jinner-table 
of a man of rank, when, at the point of one of‘nis best sto- 
ries, one of the party, who was a‘rival wit, interrupted 
him suddenly with an air of most considerate apology, ‘* I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Foote, but your handkershief is half 
out of your pocket.” ‘* Thank you, Sir,” safd Foote, re- 


finished his joke, leaving his rival quite extinguished. 


There was a deacon in a town in this State by the name 
of Day—by trade a cooper. One Sabbath ‘morning he 
heard a number of boys playing in front of his house, and 
he went out to stop their Sabbath-breaking. Assuming a 
grave countenance, he said to them: ‘ Boys, do you kung 
what day this is?” ‘ Yes, Sir,” immediately replied one 
of the boys, ** Deacon Day, the cooper. 


Why is the letter ¢ a gloomy and discontented vowel ?— 
eee though never out of health and pocket, it never 
appears in spirits. 

‘* You can't do that again,” said the pig to the boy who 
cut off his tail. 


— 


the overloaded to! cart. 
Why is a stale — a wicked companion ?— Because 
he's a bad egg-eampee. 


At one time at Gibraltar there was a great scarcity ot 
water. An Irish officer said “* he was yery easy about the 
matter, for he had nothing to do with water; if he onl 


‘I'm attached to you, and yet I wish myself away,” as 
donkey said to the 


that he wanted.” 


James the First once went out of his way to hear a noted 
preacher. The seeing the king enter, left his 
text to against swearing, for which the king was 
When he had finished James thanked him for 
his sermon, but asked him what connection swearing had 
with it. ‘*Since your majesty came out of your way to 
hear ” said the clergyman, “I could not do less than 
go out of mine to meet you.” | ts 

divine, Doctor South, on one occasion 
Corporation of Tailors. He took for 
his text the appropriate words—‘‘A remnant shall be 

” 


sav | 
An Irishman being asked by a friend what was meant 
by an author's posthumous works, replied that hy they were 
the works an suthor wrote after he was dead. ee” 


‘*The men inside saw that they were going to - 


bushes near by, and heard Duncan beg them to spare 


¢ 


~ 


. 
j 


Two gentlemen walking together were talking of the | 


cated. ** Ah!" said he, **I can’t see him, butI can hear | 


How many musical strains does it take to bust a singer? © 


placing it, ** you know the company better than J do,” and - 


got his tea in the morning, and punch at night, it was all _ 
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was 
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- NATIONAL BURIAL-GROUND AT 
ANDERSONVILLE. 


Tre history of Andersonville is the most sad, 
and at the same time the most disparaging to our 
confidence in man’s humanity to man, of all the 
episodes of the late war. That history has now 
become monumental. The graves of the soldiers 
starved and poisoned and brutally murdered there 
are not scattered about over the innocent hill-sides 
of our land, but are dug under the sod that drank 
their blood and bore witness to the cruelty of Winz, 
Wrxper, and the .rebel authorities at 
who kept these demons at their posts. 

On the 24th of August James M. Moore, Assist- 
ant-Quarter-master, and his party, returned from 
Andersonville, where they had been engaged for a 
month in identifving the graves and giving honor- 
ed sepulture to the fourteen thousand victims of 
rebel barbarity, who suffered all manner of torture 
and death in that notorious prison-pen. Captain 
Moore and party, consisting of clerks, painters, 

Jetterers, carpenters, etc., to the number of forty- 
two, inclading Miss CLara Barros, who first sug- 
gested the possibility of accomplishing this noble 
work, left for the South July 8. At Macon Gen- 
eral WiLson, who took a deep interest in Captain 
Moort’s work, detailed a small force to assist him, 
and on the 26th of July the party began their la- 
bors. The dead were found buried in trenches on 
a site s¢lected by the rebels about 300 yards from 
the stockade. The trenches were from three to four 
feet deep, and in a clayey soil. It is rather re- 
markable that it is the only clay soil in all that 


_ vicinity, and it is theréfore inferred that the rebels 


selected it to prevent the exhumation of bodies by 
the action of the elements, thereby adding to the 


effuvia from the vicinity, of which the people for | 


miles around in that section loudly complained. 

By means of a stake at the head of each grave, 
which bore a number corresponding with a similar 
numbered name upon the Andersonville Hospital 
records, most fortunately captured by General Wi1- 
son last spring, Captain Moore rejoices to say that 
he was enabled to identifv, mark, and honor the 
graves of thirteen thousand of the dead. To all 
but five bundred of those buried in that vast cem- 
etery a neat tablet, about two feet high, painted 
white, and lettered in black, with the number, 
name, company, and regiment of each, was placed | 
at the head of each grave. ; 

Nearly eighty. thousand feet of pine lumber were 
used in these tablets alone. The cemetery has 
been divided by one main avenue running through 
the centre, and subdivided into blocks and sections 
in such & manner that with the aid of the numbers 
a visitor can go to any particular grave without 
difficulty. A force of men is now engaged in lay- 


- ing out walks, clearing the cemetery of stumps, 


stones, etc., and will this fall beautify by setting 
out trees, etc. _A neat board fence incloses the en- 
tire area, about fifty acres, and a flag-staff in the 
centre, with colors at half-mast, marks the honored 
“city of the dead.”. In a circle on a large board 
over the gate are the words, ‘‘ National Cemetery, 
Andersonville.” In the grounds at various places 
Captain Moore caused appropriate inscriptions to 
be placed, and endeavored, so far as his facilities 
would permit, to do whatever was possible to trans- 
form the wild, unmarked, unhonored grave - yard 
into a fit place of entombment for the nation’s gal- 


lant dead. Captain Moore found the prison-pen 


in a perfect state of preservation, just as the rebels 
left it, buildings, stockade, and ground huts, and 
the veritable dead-line as palpable as ever. That 


the controversy about the existenee of this line 


may be settled, that officer brought a piece of it 
away with him. One of the first things General 
Wiuson did after the capture of Macon was to send 
a force to Andersonville, take possession of, and 
preserve every thing about the place. Nothing 
had been destroyed, and as our exhausted, emaci- 
ated, and enfeebled soldiers left it, so it stands to- 
day, a monument to an inhumanity unparalleled in 
the annals of war. Andersonville itself consists of 
but one solitary house aside from the buildings 
erected by the rebels for their use. my 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Bampana’s History,” &. 
CHAPTER LI. 
‘HELEN RIVIERE. 
Born and bred on the top floor of a gloomy 


_ old house in a still gloomier by-street of Flor- 


ence, Helen Riviere had spent her childhood in 
a solitude almost as far removed from the busy 

ess and shock of ordinary life as if she had 
aaa reared in a Highland bothy, half-way be- 
tween the earth and sky.’ All the circumstances 
of her home and her home-life were exception- 
al. She had known none of the companionship 
and few of the jeys of childhood. No rambles 
in green fields and purple vineyards, no pleasant 
rivalry of school-class and play-ground, no early 
friendships, with their innocent joys and sor- 
rows, had ever becn hers. Her mother was her 
one playmate, instructor, and friend. The flat 
house-top, with its open loggia, its tubs of orange- 
trees and myrtiles, and its boxes of nasturtiums and 
mignonnette, was her only play-ground. From 


. thence she saw the burning sunsets and the vio- 


Jet hills; from thence looked down on dome and 
campanile, crowded street, and medieval palace. 
This birds-eye view of the rare old city, with 
such echoes of its life as found their way to her 
upper world, was almost all that Helen knew of 
Florence. Now and then, at very distant inter- 
‘vals, she had been led down into that busy low- 
er world, to wander for a few hours through 


streets and piagzas, stately with fountains and 
_ statues, or galleries 6o tadiant with Madonnas 


seemed like the vestibules 


and angels that they 
Yet the child had, as it were, breathed all her 


life in an atmosphere of art. She could not re- 


member the time when its and ap-. 
pliances were other than familiar to her, . Her 
father’s dimly lighted studio, redolent of oil and 
varnish, and littered with canvases and casts; 
her father in his smeared blonse and 


the habit of observation insensibly 
her own natural delight in form and color, 
combined to mould her inclinations and train 
her taste from earliest infancy. Asa little child 
she used to scrawl in pencil till her father taught 
her the rudiments of drawing. - By-and-by, as 
she grew older and more skillful, she learned to 
color prints and photographs for sale, and, some 
few months before her father died, had begun 
to study the art of enamel painting. 

Isolated thus in the heart of an ancient city ; 
looking down upon the alien throng in street 
and mark ; watching the golden sunlight 


nellesco’s rusty dome ; 


tary march; growing 
familiar with the glories of Italian skies; read- 
ing few books, seeing few faces, and ignorant 
of life and the world as a cloistered nun, this 
young girl — the first years of her soli 
happy years, al- 


his genius that, despite her better. know 
she believed even in the n 


them for herself, treasured u 
from them in her memory, and gathered fi 

their more poetry, wisdom, and knowl- 
circulating library. 


pai 
his wife to the cold charity of Lady Castletow- 
ers. In an evil hour she traveled es 


declined to see her; and the bitter lish win- 
ter smote upon her delicate lungs an 


towers, and prayed her haughty aunt for such 
trifling succor as should take them back in time 
to the sweet south. 


dreary London lodging, bringing with him 

and liberty, and his cousin Saxon’s gold. 

his story were not true, if he had never known 
Edgar Riviére in his life, if he despised the pic- | 
tures he affected to praise, how were they to de- 
tect it? Enlightened connoisseur, munificent 
patron, disinterested friend that he was, how 
should the widow and orphan suspect that he 


purchased his claim to those titles with another 


man’s money ? 


CHAPTER LIII. 
SAXON CONQUESTOR. 


Saxon TREFALDEN, writing letters as he sat 
by the open window in his pleasant bedroom at 
wers, laid his pen aside and looked out 
wistfully at the sky and the trees. The view 
over the park from this point was not extensive, 
gut it was green and sunny; and as the soft air 
came and went, bringing with it a faint perfume 
of distant hay, the young man thought of his pas- 
toral home in the old Etruscan Canton far away. 

He knew, as well as if he were gazing upon, 
them from that tiny shelf of orchard ground at 
Rotzberg, how the gray, battlemented ridge of 
the Ringel was standing out against the deep 
blue sky; how tenderly the shadows lay in the 
unmelted snow-drifts in the hollows of the Ga- 
landa; and how the white shopes of the far-off 
Julier Alps were glitteri n the sun. He 
knew, as well as if he were listening to them, 
how the goat-bells were making pleasant music 
to the brawling of the Hinter Rhine below; 
and how the pines were falling every now and 
then with a sullen crash, beneath the measured 
blows of the woodman’s axe. And then he 
sighed and went back to his task. 

A pile of hastily scribbled notes to London 
acquaintances and tradesmen lay on one side, 
ready for the post-bag; and he was now writing 
a long letter to his uncle Martin—a long, long 
letter, full of news, and bright projects, and 
written in Saxon’s clearest and closest hand, 
Long as it was, however, it was not finished, 
and would not be finished till the morrow. He 
had something yet to add to it; and that séme- 
thing, although it could not be.added now, was 

rplexing him not little as he sat, pen in 
ot. looking out absently at the shadows that 
swept over the landscape. 


He had made up his mind to propose to Olim. 


| pia Colonna. 


‘W'\He had told himeelf over aid over again that 
prince, a hero, a soldier, an ardent patriot, at 
the least; and yet, modest as he was of his own. 


merit, he could no longer doubt that ee. 
ve 


sal would be accepted: whenever he shou 
the courage to make it. Lady Castletowere, 
interest in him of late, had dropped more than 
one flattering hint with the view of urging him, 
_Colonna’s bearing toward. 
day when he had given in 
his subscription, had been almost significantly 
cordial; and Olimpia’s smiles were lavish of en- 
conragement, Already he had been more than 
once on the brink of an avowal; and now, as 
the.last week of his visit was drawing to a close, 
and his letter to Switzerland awaited dispatch, 
he had fairly reviewed his position and come to 
the conclusion that he w make Miss Colon- 


na @ formal offer of his hand in the course of | 


that same day. 

**If she really doesn’t love me,” said he, half- 
aloud, as he sat biting the end of his and 
staring down at the unfinished page, ‘‘she’ll say 
so, and there will be an end of it. If she does 
love me—and, somehow, I can not believe it! 
—why, although she is a million times too good, 
and too beautiful, and too high-born for an un- 
civilized mountaineer such as I, I will do my 
best, with God’s help, to be worthy of her choice.” 

And then he thought of all the intoxicating 
looks and smiles with which Olimpia had re- 
ceived his awkward homage; and more he 
considered these things the more clearly he saw, 
— marveled at, the distinction that had befallen 

m. 

And yet he was by no means beside himself 
with happiness—perhaps, because, if the truth 
must be conf he was not very deeply in 
love. He admired Olimpia Colonna intensely. 
He ‘thought her the most beantiful and high- 
minded woman under heaven; but, after all, he 
did not feel for her that profound, and tender, 
and passionate sympathy which had been the 
dream of his boyhood. Even now, when most 
completely under the spell of her influence, he 
in the very moment o ici triumph, w 
his heart beat high at the thought of winning 
her, he found himself wondering whether he 
should be able to make her happy—whether she 
would love his uncle. Martin—whether she would 
always be quite as much absorbed in Italian pol- 
itics and Italian liberty 

When he had arrived at this he was | 
interrupted by a tap at the door, and a voice , 

Always for you,” rep 3; Ww n 

‘*There!” said he, ‘‘you’re writing letters, 
and don’t want me.” 

‘¢On the contrary, I have written all that are 
aye glad to be inter- 
pene There's the rocking chair at your serv- 

ce.” 

May I take a 

nty, if _ will. now, what news 

” t 

** Who is Montecuculi ?” 

**One of our Central Committee men—an 
excellent fellow; descended from the Montecu- 
culis of Ferrara. One of his ancestors poisoned 
a Dauphin of France, and was torn to pieces for 
it by four horses, ever so many centuries ago.” 

He did no such thing,” said Saxon. The 
Dauphin died of inflammation brought on by his 
own imprudence; and Montecuculi was barbar- 
ously murdered. It was always so in those hate- 
ful Middle Ages. When a prince died his phy- 
sicians invariably proclaimed that he was pois- 
oned; and then somé wretched victim was sure 
to be broken on the wheel or torn to pieces.” 

‘*The physicians did it to excuse their want 
of skill, I suppose,” remarked the Earl. — 

‘*Or else because princes were too august to 
catch colds and fevers, like other men.” 

‘¢ There spoke the republican.” 

But where is this Montecuculi?” 

*‘Shut up with Signor Colonna, in his den. 
He brings important news from the seat of war; 
but at present I only know that Garibaldi has 
achieved some brilliant success, and that our 
guests are leaving us in all haste.” : 

‘What, the Colonnas ?” 


Yes, the Colonnas.” vi 


*¢ But not to-day ?” . 
‘*This evening, immediately after dinner.” 
Saxon’s countenance fell. 

‘‘ That is quick work,” saidhe. ‘‘ Where are 


‘Ts any thing the matter ?” 

“‘ Nothing—except that a Genoese deputy is 
hourly expected, and our friends are summoned 
‘to meet 

** Then they will come back to you again ?” 

‘‘Not a of it. The is an im- 
portant crisis, and we have a whdle round of 
special committees and public meetings coming 
on in London and elsewhere. No; we shall not 
see them down again at Castletowers this year. 
They will have more than enough of active work 
on hand for the next week or two; and then, no 
doubt, they will be off to Italy.” : 

Saxon was silent. Having once resolved on a 
course. of action, it was not in him to be turned 
aside by small obstacles; and he was now think- 
ing how, in the midst of all this hurry and de- 

ture, he should obtain his interview with 
Colonna. 


. This place. will be as lively as a theatre ; by, 


light when you are all 


presently. 
“You must come up to town,” replied Saxon. 


le 


‘IT had a note from Byrgoyne this morning, in 
which he says that London is fuller than ever.” 
Lord Castletowers shook his head. 
-_ “] shall ran up occasionally for a few hours 
at a time,” said he, ‘‘while.these meetings are 
being held; -but I shall not beable to make any 
Why not?” 
‘¢ Because I can not afford it.” 


. Whatdo you mean?” 


@:poor-man, m 
dear fellow— Tbolieve you, have hear, 
‘me state before—and although I look upon a 
goud London hotel as the first stage on the road 
to Paradise, and upon’ fortnight in town dur- 
ing the best of the season ap.pure beatitude, | 
can seldom afford to indulge my taste for either.” 
Mier, should have thought, with a place like 

is—” 

just what it is!” replied the Earl, 
knocking off the ash from hia,¢igar, and rocking 
himself dismally to and fre. “It’s a dear old 
place, and I wouldn’t exchange it for Aladdin's 
palace of jewels; but it costs me every farthing 
of my income merely to liveian it. I was left, 
you see, with an encumbered @state; and, in 
order to clear it, I was oblig@d.to:scll three of 
the best little farms in the coumty. i even sold 
a slice of the old park, and thatasithe greatest 


sorrow of my life,” ine 
**T can well it,” said Saxor 
‘* Consequen am now obliged to do the 
best I can with a large house small in- 


The Earl nodded 
‘*Allofthem?” 
Yes, thank Heaven ! all.” 
Saxon drew his chair alittle nearer, and look. 
ed his friend earnestly in the face, 3 
‘* Pray don't think me impertinent,” said he ; 
‘* but—but I’ve seen yor looking anxions at times 
—and somehow I have fancied—. Wonld you 
mind telling me, Castletowers, if-you have real- 
ly any trouble on your mind? Any-ontstanding 
im, for instance, that—that——”. 
“That a generons fellow like yourself could 
help me to meet? No, Trefalden—-not one. I 


come,” 
‘* Still you have cleared off the encumbrances ?” 
n 


thank you heartily for your kind thonght, but I 


owe no man a 

Saxon drew a deep breath of: satisfaction. 
He would scarcely have liked to confess, even 
to himself, with how keen a sense of relief ho 
found his cousin’s statement. carroborated. 

rejoice to hear it,” he geplied, ‘‘ And 
now, Castletowers, you must promise that you 
will go up with me the day after toemorrow, and 
make my rooms your hotel, I have three there 
in, St. James’s Street, and I can haye.a couple 
more if I like; and you don’t know how loncly 
I feel in them.” ; 

‘¢You are good-nature itself,” said the Earl ; 
‘* but indeed—” | 

‘It’s not good-nature—it’s pure. selfishness, 
I like London. I am intensely interested in its 
multitudinous life and intellectual activity ; but 
it is a terrible place to live in all alone. If, 
however, I had a couple of rooms which I might 
call your rooms, and which I knew you woyld 
occupy whenever you were in town, the place 
would seem more like home to me.” 

Bat, my dear fellow—” 

**One moment, please! I know, of course, 
that it is, in one sense, a monstrous presump- 
tion on my part to ask you to do this. You are 
an English peer, and I am a Swiss peasant; but 
then you have received me here as your guest, 
and treated me as if I were your equal—” 

‘Trefalden, hear me,” interrupted the Earl, 


vehemently. ‘You know m itical creed— 
you know that, setting educa- 
tion aside, I hold all men to be ly and ab- 


solutely equal under heaven?” ._. 

as an abstract principle—” 

** Precisely so—as an abstract principle. But 
abstract and concrete are two very different 
things; and permit me to-tell you that I have 
the honor and happiness of knowing two men 
who, so far as I am competent to jadge myself 
and them, are as immeasurably superior to me 
in all that constitutes true. nobility, as if there 
were no such principle as equality under the 
sun, And those two. men are Colonna 
and Saxon Trefalden.” 

Saxon langhed and colored up. | 

‘What reply can I make to such a magnifi- 
cent compliment?” said he. 

“Beg my pardon, I should think, for the 

h that provoked it.” 

‘*But do you really mean it?” 

** Every word of it,” 

“Then I will go up to town.a day sooner, and 


your rooms at once. . If that’s your opin- 


of me, you can’t refuse to t the first fa- 
vor I have ever asked at : ands.” 
The Earl smiled and his head. 


‘We will talk of that by-and-by,” he said. 
“Tf I have not-aceeded at once, it is through 
no want of confidence in your friendship.” 


as @ strong®*proof of 


Trefalden, to 


‘*T came to your room to-day,. 
of of it,” replied 


give you a much stronger 
the Earl, gravely. 
The words were simple enough, but something 
in the tone in which they were uttered arresicd 
Saxon’s attention. | 
“ You may be sure that I shall value it, what- 
ever.it may be,” said he ;,and waited for Lord 
proceed, 


ers to 
But the Earl was,:app ly, in no haste to 
do so. Swaying idly to.a0d fro, and watching 
the light. sthoke of his Cigar, he remained for 
some. moments, silent, ag.ifbesitating how aid 


where to begin, At:length he : 
de. that you are the 
«phat certainly am not,” replied Saxon ; 


pray don’t t it.” 


ane velvet his | 
cap, painting nym | 
ie dryads year after year with unabated enthusi- 
ak asm; the lay figure in its folds of dusty drapery ; 
7 7 the shabby stadenti with their long hair and 
i?4 professional jargon, who used +o drop in at twi- 
a light to smoke their cheap cigars upon the ter- 
, ¢ raced roof, and declaim about art and liberty ; 
| 
et fade and c on Giotto’s bell-tower and Bru- 
| listening to the clang of 
bells at matins and even-song, and catching now 
| and then faint echoes of chanted hymn or mili- 
| ney, ey were 40 
ie solitary. Having few ties, few tastes, few oc- 
i A eupations, her character became more intense, 
Log her aims more concentrated than those of most 
Fo very young women. She loved her mother with 
a a passionate devotion that. knew no limit to 
44 obedience and tenderness. She reverenced and 
7 admired her father with so blind a faith in 
ledge, 
wi r tender had 
: been circumscribed it had at least been thor- 
if ough. Shakspeare and Milton, Dante and the 
| Bible made the best part of her library; but she 
had read and re-read these books, thought about 
aa i advantages of her secluded life. Never having | 
ts known wealth, she was poor without being con- 
es DEE | scious of poverty—just as she was innocent, be- 
eee cause she had seen no evil—just as she: was 
Bi happy, because she coveted no blessings which | 
were not hers. | 
-* But at length there came a time when this | 
% simple home was to be made desolate. -The | 
2 and serve her child. But = Castletowers | 
* her to the verge of the grave; and for this it 
= : was that Helen Rivitre went down to Castle- 
- Mr. Trefalden made his appearance in their 
| 
pre pare 
they going ?” 
London.” 
$ **T should look upon 
| 
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, and listeneds 

‘‘Something which I have been keeping to 
myself for years, because—well, because I have 
never had a friend to whom I could confide it— 
I mean a really intimate friend whom I could 
trust, as I know I ma trust you.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” said Saxon, simply. | 

‘‘] have felt the want of such a one, bitterly,” 
continued the Harl. ‘‘It’s hard to be forever 
brooding over one idea, without being able to 
seek sympathy or counsel.” 
should think it must be,” replied Saxon; 
<‘ but I’ve never had a secret ~f my own.” 

‘‘ Then, my dear fellow,” said the Earl, thfow- 
the end of his cigar with a very gloomy 


ing away 
look, ‘you have never been in love. = 
Saxon made no reply. He had fully antici- 
d some confidence on the subject of money, 


is friend’s rejoinder took him by surprise. 
he been he could not hive told 
why it was so; but the surprise, somehow, was 
not a piéasant one. 

truth is, said the “T 
am a very unlucky, and a very miserable fellow. 
I love a woman whom I have no hope of marry- 
ing.” 
rf How is that?” 

“Because I am poor, end she has nothing— 
because I could not bear to act in opposition to 
my mother’s wishes-—because—in short, because 
the woman I love is Olimpia Colonns;** © 

Saxon’s heart gave one throb—just one—-as 
Castletowers spoke the name; and then his 
breath seemed to come short, and'he was‘afraid 
to speak, lest lis voice should be unsteady."' 

you guessed’ my” secret?” asked the 
* 

Saxon shook his head. « 

‘“‘T feel’ sure my mother has guessed it, long 
since; but she has entire éonfidence in my hon- 
or, and has never breathéd a syllable 
the subject. All her hope is that I may repair 
- our shattered fortunes by a wealthy -marriage. 
Proud as she is—and my mother is a very proud 
woman, Trefalden—she would rather see me 
marry that rich Miss Hatherton, whose father 
was a common miner, than Olimpia Colonna 
with her eight hundred years of glorious ances- 


‘‘Fight hundred years !” repeated Saxon, me- 
nically. 

“Tt is i of the noblest families in Europe,” 
continued the Earl. ‘The Colonnas were sover- 
eign Dukes and Princes when the Pierrepoints 
were Norman Counts, and the Wynneclyffes sim- 
ple Esquires. ‘They have given many Cardinals 
to Rome, and one Pope. They have repeatedly 
held the rank of Viceroys of Naples, Sicily, and 
Arragon; and they have numbered among them 
some of the greatest generals and noblest schol- f 
ars of the Middle I tell you, Trefalden, 
it is incompreh to me how my mother, 
who attaches such profound importance to bi 

should weigh gold against blood in such a ques- 
tion as this!” 

He , beating the floor with his foot,’ 
and too much absorbed in his own story to pay 
much heed to his listener. : 

then, you see,” he continued 
‘“‘money is not the only obstacle. man 
who marries Olimpia Colonna must go heart 
’ and soul, hand and fortune, into the Itdlian 
cause. I would do it, willingly. I would melt 
my last ounce of plate, cut down my last timber, 
mortgage the roof over my head, if I had only 
myself to consider. But how is it possible? I 
can not reduee my mother to beggary.” 

course not.” 

And then there was another pause. At length 
the Earl looked up suddenly, and said : 

‘Well now, Trefalden, what is your advice?” 

“Advice!” stammered Saxon. ‘*You ask 
me for advice !” : 

Undoubtedly.” 

“Simply b ing me what you 
ought te ” Should I, for instance, talk it 
over with my mother or speak to Colonna first ? 
He is her oldest friend, and his opinion has 
great weight with her. ‘There lies my chief 
hope. If he were with me I do not think she 
would persist in any lengthened tion. 
Besides, I would do any thing to make up for 
Olimpia’s want of fortune. I know I could 
work my way in Parliament, if I chose to read 
up facts and study home questions. Or I would 
cultivate my, influential ds, and try to get 
some foreign diplomatic intment. short, 
give me but the motive, pe will do any thing !” 

‘But these are matters of which I know 

am not asking you how I shall push my 

way in the future, my dear fellow,” re the 

Earl, | ; “but how you think I ought to 

act in the What would you do your- 
sitting a 


‘position ?” 

Saxon, away from the light, 
with his elbow resting on the table and his head 
supported by his hand, looked down og 
fully, and hesitated before replying. His friend 
had given him a hard problem to solre—a bitter 


task to perform. 
“Are you sure that you Jové her?” he said 
‘slowly. 


in the heavens! 
ideal of my boreal 
years, since she has been stayitig With us so 
often, and for so many months at @ tine 1 have 
loved her with the est lové that’ man can 
give to woman,” 

‘‘ And do you think that—that she loves you ?” 

Do what he would, Saxon could hot quite 
keep down the tremor in his voice as he asked 
this question; but the Earl was too intensely 


preoccupied to observe it. & 


*“‘A year ago—nay, three months ago,” said 
he, ‘‘I was certain of it. Latterly, I can not 
tell why, there has been a constraint—a cold- 
ness—as if’ she were trying to crush out the 
feeling from her own heart, and the hope from 
mine. And yet, somehow, I feel as if the 
change went no deeper than the eurface.” 

**'You believe, in short, that Miss Colonna 
still ?”” 

“ By Heaven, Trefalden, do!” replied, the 

ionatel 


pass 

** You have not asked her?” 

“‘Certainly not. She was my guest.” 

Saxon covered his eyes for a moment with his - 
hand, as'if in profound thought. It was an 
eventful moment—a cruel moment—the first 
moment of acute suffering that he had ever 
known. F one but himself ever knew how 
sharp a fight he fought while it lasted—a fight 
from which he came out wounded and bleeding, 
but a conqueror. When he lifted up his face, 
wit pale to the very lips, but steady and re- 
solved. 

*‘Then, Castletowers,” he said—and his voice 
had no faltering in it—‘‘ I will tell you what I 
would do if—if I were in your place. I would 
learn the truth from her own lips, first of all.” 

‘* But my mother—” 

es Castletowers will acquiesce when she 
knows that your happiness is involved. It is 
but a question of fortune after all.” 


The Earl sprang to his feet and began pacing 


is weleome counsel,” said he. “If 
only dared—if I were but sure— and yet, is 
it not better to know the worst at once ?” 


and fro. 


‘* Far better,” replied Saxon, drearily. 
Lord Castletowers went over to the window, 
and leaned ‘out into the sunshine. 


‘¢ Why should I not?” he mused, half aload. 
‘¢Tf I fail I shall be no poorer than I am now 


ex in hope. Except in hope! But if I 

His*face grew radiant at the thonght. 

**Yes, Trefalden,” he exclaimed, “‘you are 
right. Why set myself to overcome so many 
obstacles if, when all is done, I am to find that 
I have had my toil for nothing? I will ask her. 
I will ask her this very day—this very hour, if 
I can find her alone. It will: be no breach of 
hospitality to do so now. ‘Thanks, my dear fel- 
low, thanks a thousand times!” 

Saxon shook his head, 


” 4 


a pea-shooter), in the inside of a stage-coach, com- 
posed of a Jew slop-seller, the captain of a collier, 


shaped like a book—having marked 
large gold letters, ‘‘ Spiritual Devotion.” 
imagined the lady was of a serious turn, by her fre- 
quent application to the volume, 

‘‘ There’s nothing like reading, madam,” said I, 
‘‘to soothe the mind. Rather a thick volume— 
scarcely get through that in a day, I should think, 
by the appearance of its contents ?” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Sir; I have gone through 
its eontents twice in a day.” : 

‘‘Then, madam, you must have a tremendous 
swallow! or there is a great variety ?” 

“‘ Not at a'l, Sir; Lnever like my reading mixed.” 

** Of cour se, madam, you must be fully perfect in 

“Perfect, Sir! I always have an extract in my 
mouth, and can in a moment hit upon the place 


where I left off.” 
** Bless me, it an octavo size! is it not?” 
** No, Sir,” said Mr. Sweetbread, the butcher, who | 


began to smoke the deception, ‘‘ by its size I should 
think it was a quart-o,” 

‘* And the edition is London, is it not ?” 

“No, Sir: Cork!” 

We kept trundling on quiet enough for sometime, 
ur til Mr. Sweetbread said he found himself attacked 
with a headache, and in such cases he always took 
a pipe; therefore, he trusted it would not be disa- 
greeable if he drew the coach-windows up, that he 
might not Tose the smoke. This was, of course, 
to; and 
lie had the headache, as, being rather low- 
spirited, I found myself compelled to indulge myself 
with a tune on the French hotn, . Mr. Sweetbread, 
however, lighted bis pipe, thé Iddy took another 
leaf out of her “‘: >iritual ions,” and I was 
preparing to play th horn-part in'* Der Freischutz” 
overture, when su‘ ‘tenly the coach stopped, the 


“‘T am sorry to stop the coach, ma’am and gentle- 
men, but you see I know what’s what ?” 
: Ob, ay, you know what civility’s worth, | 


“T just do, Sir—it's worth a crown from every 
inside passenger, and three shillings from the ont. 
But I want to ask you aquestion, ma’am. Pray, 
how many children have you got?” 

“Oh! never talk of having children.” 

“Well, how many have you, Mr. Israel?” 

‘* Five, perliaps six ; for I haven’t been at home 
these eleven months.” 

“* How many have you, Mr. Sweetbread ?” 

sé Seven.” 

** Any of ’em little, Sir?” 

“Yes, werry little, werry little.” 

** Poor 

** But why do you ask all these questions, coach- 


man? and why are all the outside passengers 

ting into the road ?” wat 
‘Why, Sir, they are all family people. I’m 

a horses out; and as for the od ng 
t’s insured. We don’t mind waiting here : 

an hour for the sight.” = 
“* For what sight?” 


“Why, for the blow up!” 

2 The blow up! why, what do you mean?” 
der!” 


gunpowder ! 
up against a skylark, 
Ok in the moon!” | 
. Sweetbread ! it ou it out. 

your family, Sir—” a ‘ 

** Pho, pho, you foolish *éman, it is out, isn’t it?” 

“*There’s no knowing, Sir, Really, Sir, a @park 
the passengers, you ought, 

hatd one can’t a 

I can accommodate you in the boot: or, if you like, 
you may ride upon one of the leaders—that is, if 
you'll agree to take a chance there of the whip!” 
Matters being adjusted, we proceeded on another 
stage, when another mistake led to more confusion 
and delay. The coachman- was regaling himself 
with some foaming ale, when he was accosted by an 


official- personage. 
“Well, coachee, how are you for room ?” 


“For your counsel,” said the Earl. . “ Vhy, I’ve only one inside.” 
‘* Which may: you sorrow, remember.” “Why, the nasty brute, how many would he 
‘¢ Then for your friendship !” have?” said the lady with the book. 
‘* Well, or my friendship. You have | ‘Well now, pray do, because I—” Here some 
that, if it is worth your thanks.” whispers passed, from which I learned that a con- 
“Time ‘will show'what value I place upon it,” | vict was about to be forwarded to the next sea-port. 
lied the Eark!**** And now, for the present, | The coachman, however, to do him justice, softened 
aden. I know you wish me success.”"~’ the matter with all possible skill. 
by the you please, ma‘aim and gemmen, I wants to 
hand, and hurried from the room: When the | make roomt here for individual.” 
last echo of his foot had died away on stair and | “‘ Is. he a gentleman, coachman ; and has he any 
locked it, éat quietly down, alone with his} .*“‘ @ gentleman, ma'am, and not a morsel of 
trouble. backey ebout him and what's more, hasn't a ha’pen- 
And it was, in no light or imaginary: 
trouble. He saw, clearly enough, that he mase {> “ Why, who i he--he has not much the cut of 
= 
| on the serv- 
ice of government,” 
“On tie of scientific 
know, or 
ig acquainted with 
, not Yet, ma’am— that’s what he’s 
is, ma’am—” 
Ropsense, coachman,” says Sweet- 


bread; ‘is he not a convict?” 

‘* Why, that’s what the unfeeling calls em; but 
we as have pity, says unfortunate.” 
ee pho! why, he has the gallows in his 

‘* Yes, Sir; and 
Newgate in his legs 
“Oh! I can’t admit a felon; I shall leave the 
coach !” 

‘Lord bless you, ma'am! he isn’t a felon—he’s 
only found guilty of burglary.” 

** Burglary, oh! what, ride with a burglar! I 
wouldn’t for the world. I will leave the coach—I 
will leave the coach !” 

‘* Don’t do that, ma’am—there’s no occasion; the 
poor fellow says, to make himself he'll 
wear handcuffs for the rest of the journey.” 

‘But, burglary! he has committed burglary, 
Mr. Conchunan I wouldn’t ride with him for the 


now he’s worn irons he's got a 


me ! who said ? I said dé 
seven wives !” 


Seven wives! 


for marrying 
Poor fellow! let him come in.” 


| 

i 
: 


coachman left his | ox, and elambering up to ihe 
coach-window, the‘ llowing conversation ensued : 
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is smoking upon a package of gunpow- | 


of 


Fr 
i 


3388 


EVE 


i 


li 
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fF 


the 
day. 


outside 


Ww 


stratagem 


: “do thine.” 


—Some one has said that a 
in nature. 

beantifal? The senti. 
am inclined to 


3 


the 
“Unhappy wretch!” cried one of the 
“what have you done?" 
But instead of beheading her, 

were a6 


o 


Gepurtes her. duties 


for the 
P 


kept u 
seemed an hou 


young mother is 
Why qualify it? 
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tent 


is 
a 


fre’ 
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‘But I do think it; and it’s just because. I the lady's skirts, ‘The strange noise 
oe m here now. I want to tell you | full space of a minute: bat to the indy 
think it that is ’ | and she became tremulous and excited. The Custom. 
=—s ' | house officer, not daring to lay hands on a woman, “ save 
CELTICS. in the way of kindness,” obtained an iron ro® with which 
he felt around the crinoline for the concealed clock, and 
finally succeeded in bringing it down. 
most intimately concerned in the m tier, 
mire their mothers when they «id. 
| something and ble i 
| talks of his “dear old mother!" 
r mincing “mammas,” 
gestive only of a fine lady, who 
or fear ing her f 
Give me the mother, the of 
all oe is beautiful always, whether old or 
bier w arrayed in satin or modestly habited in 
bazine. 
| —The subjeined letter, from a 
| druggist and apothecary, was first 
age in a Boston paper: “ Rev. 
| tinople, saved hundreds of lives by 
Preparation during the terrible rag- 
mhere ent could i 
ordi. 
| should always be at 
| a twenty-five 
overnight. 
few days since, 
“Oh! oh dear! gunpowder! why there’s no know- in affording relief from 
ing how we may be blown.” © excruciating pain. He ardently hopes that every one 
“‘None at all, ma’am. Most unpolite thing. | Whose eyes trace these lines will cut this article from the 
paper, and procure the medicine without delay Its prompt 
application will relieve pain, ly, save 
ure ger, two 
ims of water. the 
A Wour & public has often 
heatd of the lation of the’ dent 
of anch ally, re dupes out 
good harvest, and, when his decer 
A Geemawn professes to have counted the 
heads of four women of different complex 
just published the results. On the head 
there gh hairs; on that of the 
Ww 
and Gat 
abo The average 
2 was ut same weight. a 
‘You have nothing to thank me for, Castle- 
towers, Tepred, ounces, & 
Tam or Bavarian Beez. — 
versation of Bavarians—it turns on beer. 
thoughts of the exile recur—to the beer 
Bit down in a coffee-house or eating-house, 
your t t a summons, 
doctor the climate of Munich does not 
ask if you drink enough beer. 
steamer or train is due, and you 
to drink beer. Goto balla, you 
Champagne with the rich and 
I omee went to a servants’ ball 
time; but when I came away 
and all the society were sitting still as ever, drinking 
THE world once 
and are 
like himself, in the mysteries of the 
to comprehend. Dying, yea, by naturc 
passes and sins”—he lives; sorrowing, he : 
rich; reversing the 
is believing,’’ he believes more in 
what he does not see than in what he sees; contrary to 
the ordi laws of nature, he is more powerfully at- . 
tracted ebjests than by near ones; his well, 
old, is a flinty rock; his bread grows on 
bis homeward path is at the beginning 
} a tumultuous sea, and at the end through a dark, 
palmy days of traveling, long before the railway flood. 
engine shot me through a tunnel, like a pea out of ent hed uct 6 emp eh to lay his | 
he leoke to Ouse who was a Man of Bor. 
of gay fm lin wh were 
a carcass-butcher, an elderly maiden lady in green but a of 
spectacles, and your humble servant. We had Consveat Arrzorién,—In one of the western depart- 

d had bee ments of France s man of the name of Le Fort, accused 
jogged on some miles, and not one sound a n equines the 
uttered, except by the cup of the lady’s brandy- te His wits, trembling for his fat, word 

j by, was very ingenious! means that affection could inspire to 
to liberty, but without success. She then 

At the hots appeet 
appear- 
’ clothed in two suits of her own ap- 
of not allowing herself at so : 
to give or receive useless demonstra- 
she hastily took off her upper suit of 
HE prevailed her husband to put it on and to, 
Fon her in his place. Le Fort es- 
— to 
ov Tas Wrst lentes. —Esquericl- 
wrofe a history of the buceaneering expeditions 
he and his lawless comrades i, says that 
INTERESTING ITEMS. the race of wi 
Hossy-Honses.—Is the: one among us who does ners Of that isian: to 
not keep a hobh he Toto whom the pleasure of perad- 
If there Hike man, as not Killed nd empoisonsd, 
ber. first toward conti ra nths was killed an in- 
amphfbions perfettion, Buys I do not believe in him, and | credible bers amd. yet all this could not destroy the 
ista; that there the man or woman days pass | almost the. Instinct taught the blood- 
away without be of a toy or the dandling of nas to in Eequemeling and a French 
rit rh the woods and to refuge ima tree, whence they 
— ok, our nut, Our mouse.” i on while the Tan into a wild bear and killec 
if “| down waited till the Konnd who had first gripped the 
Keeping- 
atter euemy | satisfied u before they presumed to 
sat of drought it bas been watered from a warm 
Ml next traveler, when « loud wh-r-r! was heard under | mineral spring in the neighborhood. - _ 
; | 
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A TOURNAMENT. ON 
THE POTOMAC. 


Tue game of the Tour- 


nament, as practiced in. 


the District of Columbia 
and State of Virginia, 
bids fair tg become a 
popular amusement, and 
may-eventually become 
a national sport. There 
is a want of some such 
manly pastime in this 
country. England has 
her fox-hunting, and per- 
haps no exercise is more 
healthy or better calcu- 
lated to produce bold, 
fearless riders, and self- 
reliant men ; but it is ob- 
jectionable as almost ex- 

uding the fair sex, and 
consequently has a bru- 
talizing tendency. The 
tournament. unlike fox- 
hunting, enlists the sym- 
pathies of the ladies, who 
form an essential element 
in the sport; at the same 
time all the qualities of 
the fox-hunter are requi- 
site in the male competi- 
tors—a good seat on horse- 
back, a steady hand, a 
quick eye, and the fear- 
less dash of a cavalry 


W 
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TILTING THE RING. 


—— 


charge, are all necessary 
to insure success; such 
an exercise can not but 
produce much plrysical 
benefit to the young men 
of the nation; and when 
incited to gallant deeds 
by the smile of beauty 
and encouraged by wo- 
manly influence, it can 
S33 never degenerate into a 
gambling, horse-jockey- 
| ing, or black-leg institu- 
tion, as is the case with 
too many of our turf 
amusements. 

The general mode of 
procedure at a tourna- 
ment. is as follows: A 
ring from two to three 
inches in diameter is sus- 
pended on a hook high 
enough to allow the rid- 
ers to pass under it, each 
rider or knight is armed 

with a long spear, and in 
© his turn tilts the ring at 
|» full speed—the speed is 
100 yards in five seconds. 
If he carries off the ring | 
he scores one, if he miss- 
es it or is not up to the 
required speed when he 
takes it, he does not 
score. Three tilts or 
courses in succession is 


ROWNING THE: QUEEN OF LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
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THRONE AND BALL-RoeM. 
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the general number tried, He arrived at Balti- 
the knight who takes the | more September 2, 1817. 
ring oftenest has the hon- His efforts to build up 
of Love and Beauty, the 7 in this country met with 
next best choosing the ill -success at first; but 
maids of honor. After April 13, 1829, he suc- : 
the tilting is completed ceeded in gathering to- 
the knights are drawn gether at his own house 
up in line in front of the @ private meeting, and 
judge’s stand, who then on the 26th of the same 
names the successful gal- month the purpose was ‘ 
lants and the honors they consummated by the in- - 
are entitled to. They f | stitution of Washington 
choice of the Queen of 2 =\= ization which is now rec- 
Love and Beauty and ognized as the Independ- 7 
her maids of honor; the ent Order of “Odd Fel- , 
whole cavalcade then lows. 4 
form in procession, the the ten years j 
beauties in a carriage, which followed he insti. ' 
the gallant knights on tuted four lodges in Ma- 4 
horseback, and proceed 4 | ryland, organized the 
er which the knights un- | al Order; he had extend- 
der their distinguishing — 2 = ed the institution to Mas- 
names—such as Knight sachusetts, New York, 
of Orange, Knight of Co- eect! Pennsylvania, and the 
lumbia, etc., etc. — are at District of Columbia, in 
presented to the Court of = each of which States * 
Love and Beauty. This he. Grand Lodges had been 
concludes the ceremony, |=: formed, and out of these 
and knights and ladies {[=-- Grand Lodges the pres- 
fair join in the mazy ent Grand Lodge of the 
dance. United States. “In 1829 
| 
a 
\ 
DANCING BY MOONLIGHT. 
The accompanying illustrations are from sketches | ticed to a trade, in which he continued until he | came an Odd Fellow at an early age, being initia- ] he entered upon his second official term as Grand 
by Mr. ANpRew M‘Catium, taken at a tourna- | reached his majority, in the year 1804, He be- | ted into Lodge No. 17, of the city of London. Sire of the Order, having already served four years. 
ment of the Association ne i In 1839, having sacrificed 
of Georgetown, District - official position, we find 
of Columbia, which took ras = = tee him in the Grand 
place at Analostan Isl- Lodge at Philadelphia, ; 
and (formerly Mason’s still laboring in the cause 
Island) on the River Po- to which he seemed to 
tomac, and will give a have devoted his life, 
better idea of the merry At this time the Order 
Scene than any descrip- was eminently succese- 
tion. ful. It had been intro- 
duced into Jersey 
and Rhode Island; he 
THE’ FOUNDER OF was there to give it life 
“ODD FELLOWS.” andenergy. He carried 
it to Delaware, Ohio, 
WE give on page 628 , Ke ’ 
& portrait of the late and .Virginia, and re- 
Tuomas the ceived in recognition of 
founder of Odd Fellow- his services the thanks 
ship in this country, and of the Grand Lodge at 
an illustration of the ‘its next session. 
In 1840 the Grand 
ory by the members Lodge of + United 
of the Order at Baltimore States cturedl! the full- 
on September 20, 1865. ‘Jength portrait of Mr. Bb 
omMAS WILDEY was Witpsy, and in 1841 as 
born in London, on the again deputed him upon (CC 
15th day of January, official business to. the a: 
1783, during the reign East and North. From -_ 
of and this period the Grand 
about the close of the Ledge of the United a 
Revolutionary war. At States, which had hith- _ 
five years of age he was erto been for the most ae 
Placed fit school, where part composed of proxy a 
he had but limited representation, began to a: 
portunity of consider plans for assem- 
and from which he was . 


the State juriadic- 4 

Withdrawn in his four. 

year to be apprene representations, In 
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. scriptions encircled by a wreath. On the north side 


' which have flooded the market for the last few 
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the measure was set on foot, and consummated in 
1343. The effect of this wise act of legislation upon 
the prosperity of the Order it is almost impossible 
tovulue. It assembled representatives in 1843 from 
twenty States; and in September, 1860, assembled 
repre sentatives from every State in the Tnion, not 
excepting Oregon, and from the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territory of Nebraska. 

Since that time the Order has gradually, and 
each year with greater celerity, extended its fellow- 
ship aud usefulness. Mr. Wrupey, though infirm 
with age and disease, continued an active member 
until his death, which happened in 1861, put an end 
to his useful career. 

The monument has been lecated at a very com- 
manding point, being at the apex of the hill on 
Broadway as it rises from Baltimore Street, in a 
wide open space, in one of the squares in the centre 
of the street, with a good view on all sides. The 
strueture is 52 feet 7 inches high, and stands upon 
a base of rough granite 10 feet 6 inches square. 
All excépt the base is marble. Immediately above 
the base is a solid marble block, facing the cardinal 
points, and in it has been placed tablets with in- 


of the base are the words: ‘‘ He who realizes that 
the true mission of man on earth is to rise above the 
level of individual influence, and to recognize the 
fatherhood of God over all, and the brotherhood of ‘ 
man, is nature’s true nobleman.” The rest of the 
base is plain. The north tablet has the words: 
‘This column, erected by the joint contributions 
of the lodges, encampments, and individaal members 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the 
United States of America, and jurisdictions there- 

unto belonging, commemorates the founding of that 
Order in the City of Baltimore on the 25th of April, 
1819, by THomas Witpey.” The south tablet has 
this: ** We command you to visit the sick, relieve 
the distressed, bury the dead, and educate the or- 
phan.” The other tablets have appropriate in- 
scriptions and figures. The whole is surmounted 
by a statue of Charity. 

The erection of the monument was celebrated 

with an enthusiasm which will make the day a 
memorable one in the history of the Order. 


_SONG OF THE EUROPEAN 
PEASANT. 


plow and sow, we're so very, very low 

That we delye in the dirty clay, 

Till we bless the plain with Bown grain, 
And the vale with the fragrant hay. 

Our place we know, we’re so very low, 
‘Tis down at the landlord’s feet; 

We're not too low tke grain to grow, 
But too low the bread to eat. 


“Down, down we go, we're so very, very low, 

To the hell of the deep sunk mines, | 

But we gather the proudest gems that glow 
When the crown of a despot shines. 

And whene’er he lacks upon our backs 
Fresh loads he deigns to lay ; 

We're far too low to vote the tax, 
But not too low to pay. “ 


“We're low, we're low, mere rabble, we know, 
But at our plastic power 
The mould at the lordling’s feet will grow 
Into palace, church, tower, 


The N. Y. Tribune says: It 
is full of valuable lar in- 


social 
en, and children, set ‘forth with 


edge which will often be of more 
service than that which they ub- 

tain from the schoolmaster. 
The N. Y. Christian Inquirer 
says: The portraits of eminent 
men are numerous and life-like. 
The illustrations in other de- 
artments are equally attract- 
ve. Thetone of the articles is 
eminently liberal, and altogeth- 
er the Journal is ‘adapted to do 
= good apart from its spe- 
and 5 fully entitled to 
the the large which it 


and Journal says: 
may be thought of Craniology as 
@ science, the researches and 
disclosures of Phrenology re- 
specting the nervous and cere- 
_ structure of the human 
tem, and its relations to in- 
divid ual character, are well au- 
thenticated and valuable. The 
Journal is an able expositor and 


Many of the practical teachings 
of the Journal are of the highest 
vale in the promotion of phys- 


ali aim at moral improve- 
ment. 


periodical of much more than ordinary interest and 


“THe Homan Divine.” Anew 


of PurstogNomy. Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, Skin, with Signs of 
Character, and how to read them,” given in 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 


Lire ILtustRATED. Devoted to Phrenology, 

Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, Eth- 

nology, and to all that relates to the Intellectual, Social, Mora 

and Spiritual Nature of Man. It is amply illustrated = 
adapted to the com 
ical development and health, ) eee Sample Nos. 20 cents. Ad S. R. 


rehension of all Only $2 a year; $1 
WELLS, 389 Broadway/ N. Y. 


The N. ¥. Evangelist says: Those who feel an interest in these subjects, or in the rtraite 
nent characters, will find much in the successive Numbers of this work to repay their 5 perusal. ond Cageageaen af amt 
The Northern Christian Advocate says: It is one of the rena of American publishing for cheapness, and it is a 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. + 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GED ci 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC. 


Worth $500, 000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, mcd regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get | trai 
our Circular, containing full list and particulars ; 

terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


“Toe Human Face Dirvinz.”—A new system of Pays- 
1ognomy. Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hands, 
Feet, Skin, with all “ Signs oF Cnagacter,” in 
ig PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, de- 

to ETuno.oey, PHystoLocy, PHRENOLOGY, 

Puyrsiognomy, PsrcHo.oey, and to all that relates to the 


Intellectual, Social, Spiritual Nature of Man. 
Amply coor WEL a year, 20 cents a number. 
Address FO ELLS, No, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


DON’T FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Bollats from Fifty Cents. Call and 


Then prostrate fall at the rich man’s hall, 
_ And cringe at the'rich man’s door ; 
We're not too low to build the wall, 

But too low to tread the floor. 


“We're low, we're.low, we're very, very low, . 

Yet from our fingers glide 

The silken flow, and the robes that glow 
Round the limbs of the sons of pride. 

And what we get, and what we give, 
We know, and we know our share; 

We're not too low the cloth to weave, 
But too low . cloth to wear. 


“We're low, we're law, we're very, very low, 
And yet when the trumpets ring 
The thrust of the poor man’s arm will go 
Through the heart of the proudest king. 
We're low, we're low, our place we know, 
We're only the rank and file; 
We're not too low to fight the foe, 
But too low to touch the spoil.” 


Do xor Waste your Moyer buying any of the- 
numerous worthless articles called PENs, 


years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best 1% THE WoRLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt Imrration, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morrow, 265 Maiden“Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIMMEL’S 


Aromatic Vinegar, 
One of the most necessary adjuncts of the Toilet and the 
Bath, and a most agreeable Dentifrice. It is unequaled 
as a disinfectant for the sick chamber, and a excellent 
preventive of miasmatic or epidemic dise 


RIMMEL’S PATENT 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP, 


The most useful and agreeable Soap for the Toilet or 
the Nursery ever introduced. Containing thirty per cent. 
of Glycerine, it can be used b ne with the most del- 
icate skin without fear of aes ucing the least irritation. 
Manufactured by E. RIMMEL, London and Paris, and for 
sale by CASWELL, MACK & CO., toed Avenue Hotel; 


a sample sent free 50c, that retails 
RL WOLCOTT. 19 Square, New 
POURED. 
RELIEF GUARA tN TEN and a 
effi by the use ‘“*UPHAM'S 


THMA CURE. " Cpses 


uence. Price 


6. UPHAM AM, 25 South Righth 
en 


For hold ictures, $1 25. Sent 
to suit Send stamp for 
alogues. C. WEMYS8, 575 Broadway, New York. 


ents. Agents. 


A salable and profitable article. Send 25 cts. for sam- 
ple and circular. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
A DAY. AGENTS WANTED to sella new 
and wonderful SEWING MACHINE, the only 
$2 one licensed. Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 
$90 A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED for siz 
entirely new articles, just out. Address 
O. T. GAREY, City Building, Biddeford, Maine. 
upon the —— face in from three 
to by using Dr. Sevign 
RESTAURATEUR  CAPILLAIRE, 
most wonderful in modern science, acting 
an almost miraculous man- 
It has been used by the elite of Paris and London 
with the most fia 
Names of and if entire 


CHEMtsTs, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. ¥., Sole Agents for U. 8. 


Golden, Flaxen, and Silken Curls prodated by 
bborn hair of either sex into wa 


of Prof. De 
saan curls. Has been used by the fas one 


and London with the most gratifying aan” 

ar to the hair. Price by mail, sealed and postpaid, 
Descriptive circulars mailed free. 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Cuemists, 


CODDINGTON, New York Hotel; EMAN & CO., | 
Broadway ; and by Druggists generally. 


| Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., Sole for 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Harper's Weekly, 


From the 
the Unit Bates, free of carriage, upon receipt of th 


Half Morocco . ~ 


—_ Volume contains One Year. 


and characters.— Pres 

traits showing a marked change in his 

Siens or Cnanacrer, by Mrs. 
Man—Ethnology. 


Madame Hahnemann—My Ideal—The 
cuts, and much other interesting matter in Oct. iy wih 


NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL; 20 cts. Newsmen haveit. Address 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. 


1,000,000 Purchasers wanted. Articles to suit all. 
stamp for cg W. C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, N. 


and the same machine. 
They have many advantages over r all others. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


MERMET BEN; or, The Astrologer 


A rich, bold, and fanciful book ; a Sequel to Ross Srr- 
MOUR, THE BaLLet-Grri; or, A Actress’s Life Be- 
hind the Scenes and Before "the Curtain. Charming II- 
lustrations. Mailed free on receipt of 25c., by HILTON 
& CO., Publishers, 128 Nassau Street, New York. 
Catalogues mailed free on receipt of stamp. 


Savage & Company, 
Manufacturers of Lanterns ‘and 
Burners, 286 Greenwich Street, New 
York. Fifty varieties of the latest 
improved Kerosene Oil Lanterns; 
also Patentees of the Celebrated Sav- 
age & Co. No-Chimney Burner. 
Agents wanted immediately. 
: Send for circular. 
SAVAGE & CO., 286 Greenwich St., New York. 


1000 MORE AGENTS 


Can have steady employment the year round, and $10 
a day clear. Farther particulars by inclosing stamp to 
J. W. STEPHENS, 239 Broadway, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Of Interest to all, Inclose three Red Stam 
for Circular, to H. 8. GREER, Artist, 
46 John Street, New York. 


“Adventures of Jeff Davis. comical 
book. Just out. 40 fine engravings. , 10 for 
$1, sent free. Address Hunter & Bro., , N. H. 


ona (after the war), seq el to the 
ular song, “ Prigonel 8 8 Hope.” 


Removed 


Tan, and Pimples 


REMOVED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF “UPHAM'S 
KLE, TAN, and PIMPLE Mailed 


Only 


Can. an Not Sing Old Id_ Songs 


r by-gone hours come o'er my h 
With each familiar strain: 
I can sing songs, 


FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 200 Be 


arse ot Union Generals sent postpaid for 
100 25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of 
als for 25 cts. ; 80 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 ct: ; 


100 Photographs of Female Beauties for 25 cts.; 100 
Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. 


AUL PRY MAGAZINE Ont. Price 8 cts. dresg 
P PAUL PRY, 66 John Street, New Adres 


The Brazilian Hair Curler, 


One application warranted to curl the most straight 
stubborn hair into wavy or heavy massive co 
Sent, post-pald, on receipt o 00. Ad 

8. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y, 


th Photographic Views 
nts, for sale by J AMES 
QUEEN Street, Phila Philadelphia, 


Wiustrated Catalogues sent gratis. 


SHULTS CURLIQUE. 


Shulte’. ‘Oagugt, warranted to produce a fall 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or muney refunded. Sent i 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, NY. 


GH PENS.—The best Pen for the least money is the 

Johnson Pen—warranted for one year—14 carats fine. 
Also, fone variety of Pen-holders on hand. Pens re. 
pointed on receipt of 50 cts. Pens sent by mail. Send for 
Circular. E. 8.. JOHNSON, Manufactory and Office No. 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Phila. Photograph and Album Depot. Best and cheapest. 
Harbach Bros., 86 N. 8th St., Phila. 


Send for catalogue. 


upon receipt of the 


StuRGKox, Broven, and with Portraits 
[DENT LINCOLN, with two por- 


EGG-BEATER, 


Greatest 
ASHLEY'S PAT 


ef care. Try 
directly. It is 80 € 
Pity Canta per Bote 


- 


Dr. COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affecti he and Lungs. 
For sale by Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST: Price of Presses, $10, $16, 

ge and $30. Price of an Office, with $15, $28, 

$48, and $71. Send for a circular to LOWE 
MPANY, 28 Water Street, Boston. 


In those cases of scanty, retarded growth (uh os 

person over 18), the Balsam of the Tennessee Swam 

Shrub has been found to excite the Beard, Mustache, 

&c., to a fine and vigorous growth. (See Testimo- 

nials.) The History and a small Sample of this 

Balsam sent sealed on receipt of return postage. 
JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, New York. — 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


BRACKETT’'S UNITED STATES CAVALRY, “Histor 
of the United States Cavalry from the Formation of the 
Federal Government to the 1st of June, 1868. To which 
is added a List of all the Cavalry Regiments, with the 
Names of their Commanders, which have been in the 
United States Service since the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion. By G. M First United 
States Cavalry, Colonel Ninth Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
alry, late Chief of Caval Aan the Department of Mis- 


sou pecial Inspector Cavalry, Department of the 
Cumberland. With Iustrations, 12mo, Cloth, Bev- 

eled ages, $1 

By Anrnony TROL 
Hastor K. Brownz. 

Cloth, $2 00 

_ STORY oF THE GREAT MARCH: Diary 


and the Car- 
By Srevet or Grores Nicuo1s, Aide- 


ions. amo, wh <A nee 

trations. 

Edition Just Ready.) 

DRAPER'S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. ghts on 
the Future Civil of America, By J Wri- 
LtaM DRAPER, M.D., D., Author of a * Treatise on 
Human Ph *H of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe." 


FREC BANISHER.” 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


| HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
formation on almost e nt JAY; 
and in a style of constant fresh- 1 a 
The V. ¥.Christian A dvocatt <i 
system 
q con GILLOTT 
ume. | AS! PH 
small vessel, or-tha 
one egg. to.euy required number. All oth- 
st be attache be weed; this 
be held im the hanc itt do the work thor- 
than’ @ wnipute Durable, and 
nted to. ive.satisfaction. For 
ng ani stores. Sample postpai 
nts wanted,: E, Asu.ry, 
fice Lane, Box 5646 P.O. 
fd 
m & Broruers will send the above books 
ge paid, to any part of the United States 02 


Ocroser 7, 1865.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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Metropolitan Enterprise. 


GREAT GIFT SALE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK AND PROVIDENCE 


Jewelers’ Association. 
1,000, 000. 
Depot, 558 Broaiway. 


stock of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry, and 
nie ae to be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, with- 
out regard to value, and not to be paid for till you see 
what you will receive. 

CERTIFICATES, naming each article and its value, 
are placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of, 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents; five for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for 
$5; Sixty-five for ¢10; and one hundred for $15. 

‘on receipt of the Certificate you will see what you are 
going to have, and then it is at your option to pay the 
dollar and take the article or not. rchasers may thus 
obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, Piano, Sewing Ma- 
chine, or any Set of Jewelry on our list, for $1; and in no 
case can they get less Dollar’s worth, as there 
are no blanks, Ad 

C. M. DUNN & CO., 558 Broadway, New York. 


The White Pine Compound. 


¥ ‘{t was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a di 
able cough. Ihad for some months previous thought that 
a preparation having for its basis the inside bark of white 
pine might be so compounded as to be very useful im dis- 
eases of the throat and Inngs. To test the value of it in 
the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity of the 
medicine that I had been planning, afd gave it in tea- 
. spoonful doses, The result was exceedingly gratifying. 
Within two days the irritation of the throat was removed, 
the cough subsided, and a speedy cure was effeeted. Soon 
after this I sent some to a lady in Londonderry, N.H., who 
had been suffering for some weeks from a bad cough, oc- 
casioned by a sudden cold, and had raized mucus streaked 
with blood. She soon found relief, and sent for more, 
She took about ten ounce @f it and got well. J.B. Clarke, 
Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a trial 
of the same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with 
the results, and so dent in success attending its 
if placed before the public, that he finally ded me to 
give it a name and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. 
In November, 1855, I first advertised it under the name 
of White Pine Compound. In two years from that time 
there had been wholesaled in Manchester alone one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all the cough 
remedies in the market, and it still maintains that posi- 
tion. There is good reason for all this: it is very soothing 
and healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and 
pleasant withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 
‘As a remedy for kidney complaints the White Ping 
Compound stands unrivaled. It was not o ted for 
that purpose; but a person in using it for a cough was not 
only cured of the cough, but was also cured of a kidney 
difficulty of ten years’ standing. Since that accidental 
discovery many thousands have used it.for the same com- 
plaint, and have been completely cured." : 
The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1560. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 
taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well as prepara- 
tions for the cure of Kidney difficulties, in every city, town, 
vill and hamlet throughout the New England States. 
Tuite edy is as safe and pleasant to take as it is ef- 
tu: 


MUSICIAN'S OMNIBUS, No. 3. 


Containing 7000 pieces of music, consisting of 
100 Duets for 2 Flutes, 2 Violins, &c. 
30 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and figures. 
200 German Waltzes. 800 Scotch and irish Airs. 
Contra and Fancy Dances, Polkas, Mazourkas, Horn- 
pipes, Minuets, Redowas, Schottisches, Varsoviennes, 
Marches, Quicksteps, Songs, &c., for the 
Violin, Flute, Clarionet, Fife, Cornet, Flageolet, &e. 
_ Price $1 25, mailed free of postage. ‘ 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


$10 A Day can be easily made $10. 
By selling Engravings, Card Photographs, and 
Packets. Our Stationery Packages exce] all others. Eac 
ket contains paper, envelopes, pen, pencils, &c., and 
ewelry, worth a dollar at retail. Price only 30 cents. 
We will gend agents.100 packages and a Sinver Waron 
for $17. We have a fine assortment of STEEL EN- 
GRAVINGS and PORTRAITS, very popular and salable. 
Will send 100 assorted kinds for $15, that will realize $50, 
or & sample lot for $5 that will sell for $15. Send stamp 
for catalogue. HASKINS & &O., 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


PON receipt of 50 cents (and postpaid addressed en- 
velope) I will send to any lady or gentleman a correct 
Photograph of their future wife or husband, and date of 
marriage. Address, stating age and color of hair and eyes, 
Miss Annie F. Spencer, P. O. Box 18, West Troy, N. Y. 


Cabinet Organ Instructions and 


Music. 
WINNER'S PERFECT GUIDE for the CABINET 
ORGAN, containing easy and ive Lessons and 


new and attractive Exercises; with a choice collection of 
Popular Music adapted tothe instrument. 75 cents, mail- 
ed postpaid. Oxrvgr Drrson & Uo., Publishers, Boston. 


LAUCK’S HAIR-DYE. 
INSTANTANEOUS, PERMANENT, anp HARMLESS. 


Softens the hair. Color bright and natural. Is easily: 


“pplied. Sent by exprese in $2 and $5 Packages. Sample 
mailed free on receipt of $1 25. 
JOHN LAUCK, MANUFACTURER, 
54 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 

They expel the poisons which threaten life. Every 
time a sick person is purged by this vegetable remedy he 
has less vitiated humors and more life and vigor, as any 
one can prove by taking a single dose. Persons of spare 
habits gain. flesh and strength while using them. Every 
time we rest a few days or weeks from the purgation we 
make new fluids from our food, which replace the unsound 
Ones that the Pills have caused to be evacuated. Each 
time we repeat this process we expel further quantities of 
impurities, which are again replaced by @uids less and 
less impure, so that in a short time, by continuing this 
treatment, we bring back the whole mass of fluids or hu- 
mors to that state of purity which constitutes health, for 
Brandreth’s Pills only take away humors which are un- 
‘ound. Sold by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


AGENTS!!! 


$10 per day made selling the Sketches entitled “ SourH- 
PRISONS OF UNITED STATES OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS,” 
SCENES FROM LIFE 48 PRISONERS OF Wak,” with Key 
It is decidedly the best ornament- 
has been a to the 
y. Copies sent 
to agents on receipt of $1. Ca or address with 
stamp, for circular, PKINS CO. 
— _ No, 74 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


DEGRAAF §& TAYLOR, 
_87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Christy St., 


Have the best assorted Stock of Parlor, Dining-Room, and Bed-Room 
Furniture, Spring Beds, and Bedding, in the Union. 
Our Facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 
$8 IMPORTED § | EMPLOYMENT 
WATCH ° 
Fine gm Watches direct from our own manufac- Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
COMRBCY, and WARGANTED, at GREATLY RE AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 
The Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 
Our Agents are making from Five to Thirty Dollars per 


AN ELEGANT Wa in fine gold-plated double cases, 
day, and we still need more. invoices from Europe 


richly engraved, English full plate jeweled movements, 

adjusted regulator, engraved pallets and balance bridge, 
have swelled our stock to over One Million Dollars. A 
splendid assortment of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gen- 


fine enameled white dial, and fancy hands. Correct 
_ tlemens’ Jewelry of all kinds, of r most fashionable pat- 


with key, case, genta’ FINE VEST CHAIN, 
with beautiful GoLD Locket (double hunting case) for two 

tegna, selling at $1 each. 25 cents for a certificate, 
or $1 for five, or $5 for thirty, and you will see what you 


likenesses, all complete, sent free by mail for only $10. 
are entitled to; or send a 3 cent stamp for our terms to 


A HANDSOME SILVER WaTcH, servicable pattern, in 
Agents, which are of the most liberal kind. Agents are 


heavy double cases; small size, samne as $10 watch; with 
key, case, chain, gold locket, &c., complete, sent free to 

presented with watches free in addition to commission, 
Now is your time! ARRANDALE & CO., 


any part of the country for only $8. —— 
Fine silver DupLex Watches, $20. Genuine AMERI- 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


OAN LEVERS, coin silver, only $30. English Levers, $20. 

Silver Lepines, hunting case, $15. Ladies’ fine\gold enam- 

eled watches as low as $30. Safe delivery of all goods 
uaranteed. CATELY BROTHERS, Sole [mporters, 102 
assau Street, New York. Established 1555. 


PRINTING-PRESSES FOR SALE. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. 

One Taylor Drum, Four Rollers, Table Distribution, 
Bed 38 x51. 

The above Presses are in good working order, and are 
offered for sale in consequence of the increased circula- 
tion of HarPer’s requiring the Lightning 
Press." Applyto HARPER & BROTHERS, 


829 Pearl Street, New York. 
The 


To Beautify the Complexion 


USE SHULT’S WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 


The “Enamel” will remove the worst cases of Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in from 
four to six days. It whitens the skin permanently, and 
imparts a freshness and transparency to the complexion, 
which is perfectly natural, and without injury to the skin. 
No toilet is complete without it. Price by mail, sealed 
and postpaid, 50 cents. Address 

C. F. SHULTS, 285 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


The Improved Elliptic Lock-Stitch 
Sewing and Braiding Machines. 


These CELEBRATED MACHINES we can recommend 
to the public, combining as they do all the IMPROVE- 
MENTS which EXPERIENCE has proved to be requisite 
in the ection of Sewing Machines. We invite all in- 
terested to call and examine THE ELLIPTIC before pur- 
chasing. Salesrooms, 537 Broadway, New York. 


HOOK SET New Patent 
Snapand Catch 

*em Fish-hook. 
Takes every 


fish that bites. Springs openinhis mouth Can now fill 
orders promptly. Agents wanted. .Send 25 cts. for sample 
hook and terms, to Joseph Briggs, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


Arcana Watch. 


LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT’S SIZE, $25. 


Elegant as an 1S-carat Gold Watch. First-class Time- 
k . Sent. by mail, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
A case of six, for $125, will sell for three times their cost. 

GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CU., Sole Importers, 

No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The Only True Way 


To promote the growth of whiskers is by the frequent 
use of the Razor. Throw away all injurious preparations, 
and send for 6ne of Kaymond’s Kazor Sets, comprising :a- 
zor, brush, and strop, all of superior quality. Mailed 
postpaid to any address in the U. S., sealed from observa- 


tion, upon receipt of $2. W. J. RAYMOND, GREENBACKS agp Goop—RQBACKS AEE BETTER. 

A beautiful photograph of Kenesaw Mountain, view from if { 
Big Shanty ; time, when Hooker was flanking on the right. fe | 
Only 50 cents, All interested should have one. Address | 
G. D. SAYLLER, Box 161, Hamilton, Hancock Co., IIL. | } | 

HE third annual term of the N. Y. Medical College for 4 

(ll 


Women, with homeopathic teachings, as well as the 
branches taught in all other medical schools, will begin on 
the third Monday in October, at 74 East Twelfth 8t., New 
York. Address I, M. WARD, Dean. 


Rebellion Record, Part 49, 


Being the Fourth Number of Volume 8. Edited by 
FRANK MOORE, Illustrated with portraits of Major- 
General WM. W. AVERILL and Major-General C. VU. 
AUGUK. Price 60 cents. This day published by 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, No. 193 Broadway. 

*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 


Agents Wanted 


To canvass for our new, beautifully illustrated, and thrill- 
ingly interesting volume of army experience, CAMP 


The best tonic and ague preventive in the world. 50,000 
bottles sold monthly. Soid by dealers every where. De- 
mas Barnes & Co., Wholesale Agents, New York.. C. W. 
Roback, Proprietor, Cincinnati. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No, 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Na- 
vy Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggists, and all who 
wish to print neatly, 
cheaply, and expeditious- 


FIRE AND COTTON FIELD, by Thos. W. Knox, Her- | ly. Circular sent free. 
ald Correspondent. Full of startling incidents, amusing | Sheets of Type, Cuts, <&o., . 
anecdotes, ingenious stratagems, life in camp and bivouac; | TenCents. ADAMS PRESS ™ 
together with ample and reliable directions to those who | Company, 26 Ann Street, 
design engaging in cotton culture atthe South. Send for | New York. : 


circular. BLELOCK & CO., 19 Beekman 8t., New York. 


VERY POWERFUL MICROSCOPES. 


No single-lens instrument can be made to magnify more 
than these. Free by mail for 40 cents and stamp. 4 of 
different powers for $1 00. Address T. EDWIN KING, 
Box 2552, Boston, 


HE RED JACKET BITTERS are the safest and 
mildest stimulant and the best appetizer yet discov- 

ered, as all who have used them will testify. They are 
sold by all druggists and dealers throughout the country. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mass- 
ive curls. Sent to any address on receipt of $100. Ad- 
dress THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING CO., 

Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 


CHEVALIER’S 
LIFE for the HATR. 


| Gray Hair to its original color, sTRENGTH- 
ENS AND PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF TIE WEAKEST 
HAIR, stops its falling out in three days, keeps the head 
clean, cool, and healthy, and will not stain the skin, nor 
soil the whitest fabric. THE BEST HAIR DRESSING 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. Can be used freely ; 
contains nothing injurious IT IS RECOMMENDED anp 
USED by Tue FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

Sold at the Drug Stores, and at my Office, No. 1123 wants" 
Broadway, New York. SARAH A. CHEVALIER, M.D. RE « 


VHISHERS OR MUSTACHES #~afy Onguont will Was the only “Preparation for Food 
from Indian Corn” 


torce them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 
That received a medal and honorable mention from the 
Royal Commissioners at the grest International Exhibi- 


‘Make your own Soap 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER. 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other pew or ley in the market. Put 
up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pour 6 pounds, and 
12 pounds, with full directions in Englis.. aud German for 
making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound wilt make 15 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
will find this the cheapest potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66).6T, 6, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


sent by es t free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Whiskers. 


pa recian pound, hly perfumed, 
Pnich I warrant to force a heavy growth of hair upon the 
smoothest face in 5 weeks, or upon bald heads in 8 weeks, 
without stain or injury tetheskin. Entire satisfaction 
en, or money re ed. Descriptive Circulars mailed free. 
Address F. L. SHULT2, P. O, Box 216, Lansingburg, N.Y. 


pound packa under 
Maizena,” with directions A 
most delicious article of food for children and invalids of 


alla For sale by Grocers and Druggists every where.. 
Wholesale Depot, 1 Fulton Strei New York. 
General Agent. 


| FURNITURE! FURNITURE! | 


FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 
The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. 

Originally patented 26 13, 1862; 
edjJune 9, 1 The eddirated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, a most wonderful and elegantly-constructed 
Novelty, is NOIsELESs in operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEE- 
DLE, sews With DOUBLE or SINGLE THREAD. Makes the run- 
ning-stitch more perfect and regular than by hand, and 
with extraordinary rapidity. Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, 
SHIRR, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c.; requires no lu- 
brication or change of stitch; 18 NoT LIABLE 10 GET OUT 
OF ORDER, and will last a Liretimm It 18 NOT, a SMALL 
POCKET MACHINE, but works on a table, and all work must 
pass through it. 

‘*For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house. 
hold it supplies a vacant place.'’—Godey's Ladies’ Book. 

‘It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is so 
easily understood that a child can use it." Independent. 

** With single or double thread, it silently 7 very rap- 
idly, with a.common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-eewing.”—New York Tribune. 

All persons who buy or offer for sgle imitations of this 
—- Machine will be prosecuted for infrin t on 

e patents... Single machines sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the phe, S. Agents wanted every 
where, Circular, containing liberal inducements, sent free. 
All orders must be addressed to the 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
’ Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. ' 


MUJAVIRO 
THE MOST DELICIOUS 

OF ALL PERFUMES. - 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Manufactureis of Photographic Materials, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
601 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC alA- 
TERIALS, we are uarters for the following, viz.: 
Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 
have an immense assortment, incladi _f 
VIEWSOFTHE WARK, 


Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 
PHOTOGRAPHIO HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION OONTEST 
Bull Run, Dutch 
Yorktown, » Pontoon Trains. 
Gettysburgh, Hanover Junction. 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburgh, City Point. 

Fairfax, Nashville, 
Richmond, Petersburgh, 

Deep Bottom, Bello Plain, 
Monitors, Chattanooga, 

Fort Morgan, Atlanta, 

Charleston, Mobils, 

Florida, Strawberry Plains, 


American and F Cities and ’ 6 
ry, &c., Also, Revolving Stereos copes, for public of privat 
Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt 


Photographic Albums. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States 


x3 
will find our Albums tac most 
Saleable they can buy. 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogue embraces Five different 
(to h additions are being of Emi- 


nent Americans, &c., viz: about . 
100 Lieut-Cols 
other 


The 


100 Maj-Gens. 
100 Brig “ 


Prom 
of Works of Art, 
uctions of the most celebrated Enugravings, 


remit twenty-five per cent. 
{I The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisty. 


Tur ImpreRtaAL PoMApgE is warranted to restore gray ot 
faded hair to a beautiful brown or black, without dyeing, 
Mailed for $1. Address Blakie & Co., 713 Broadway, N.Y. 


“ ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND” 
Badge Pins. Also for every Divi 
sion of 2d, Sth, 6th, 9th, 12th, 15th, 
20th, and 24th Corps, all. in 16-ca- 
rat gold, properly enameled. 


for ev = and Division, ia 
same gold. th Tins and Rings 
sent for #3 and $5. 
Dealers. Address 


12 Maiden Lane, New Yor’ 
‘HARPER’S 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1865. . 


TERMS. 

One Copy forome Year . . . . .. . $400 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Frye Ste. 
scEiBERs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 
Harper's Ma@azine and Harper's together, 

one year, $8 00. . 


The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisoments for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; whole page, $250. The circulation of Harper's 
MaGaZine is believed to be larger than that of any similur 


publication in the world 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Circulation ove 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

One Copy for One Year . > eae 

One Copy for Three Months ..... 10 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of Frve Sunsontzers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Tuz Bounp oF Harper's from the 
commencement will be sent to any of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz..: 

4 Cloth Binding ............. $7 00 per Volume. 

Half Morocco .........++. 1000 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. — 

‘Tenms TO ADVERTISERS Dollar per line. for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Cents per line for out- 

ertisements, 


side Ady each | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, | 


$5 


Army Bapcs Rrv@gs, enameled, 


Discount te 


~ 


» 


é 
lo, 
and we mancfactore immense quantities in great variety, rang- 
ing in price from 50 cents to $50. Our ALBUMS have the repu- 
tation of being superior im beauty and durability to any other.— 
They will be sent by mail. FREE. on receipt of price. ; 
130 Divines, 
40 Artists 
Including reprod 
Paintings, Statues. &c. Catalogues sent on receipt 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue, will 
Neen nn filled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, razz. 
a and others ordering goods CO. D., will please ' 
— 
a. 
| 
— 
’s Mai 
Duryea’s Maizena 
3 
—_ 
v if 
tion, London, 1862. Makes Puddings, Cakes, Custards, 
Blanc Mange, &c« without isinglass, with few or no eggs. 
It is also excellent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies 
for fish and meat, soups, &c. For ice-cream nothing can e 
“, 


